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THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING 


NEGROES UPON COOPERATIVE 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN BIRACIAL TEAMS’ 


IRWIN KATZ 


New York Unix 


In two recent experiments on biracial work 
groups it found that Negroes behaved 
compliantly toward white partners. Katz, 
Goldston, and Benjamin (1958), and Katz 
and Benjamin (1960) assigned cognitive and 


was 


motor tasks to groups composed of two Ne- 
gro and two white Northern male college stu- 
dents. In both studies Negroes made fewer 
suggestions than whites, readily accepted the 
latter’s proposals, and tended to ignore one 
another. These features of Negro behavior 
occurred even when the men were told that 
they would receive extra pay if they worked 
well together as a team, and that they all 
had higher ability than men in other teams 
These second 
experiment, despite careful matching of Ne 


features also occurred in the 
gro and white teammates on intelligence, and 
the use of cognitive tasks on which their per- 
formances were made to appear objectively 
similar 

The present report describes an experimen- 
tal attempt to modify Negro behavior toward 
white teammates in the direction of 
assertiveness and autonomy. The 
ments for affecting this change were 


greater 
arrange- 
derived 
from assumptions about the sources of Negro 
inhibition in biracial work groups. An impor- 
tant inhibitory factor, it would appear, is the 
of intellectual inadequacy in 
Katz and Benjamin (1960) 
well 


Negro’s sense 

such situations. 
found that Negroes who actually did as 
as white teammates on mental tasks perceived 
their own performance as inferior. If Negroes 
see themselves as incompetent in mixed groups 
they may expect to be judged similarly by 
white partners. Hence, disagreements 
occur they should tend to assume that their 
even 


when 


own opinions are probably wrong, an 
if not wrong, likely to be rejected by the 
whites 

1 This carried out under Contract 
Nonr-285(24) between the Office of Naval Research 
and New York University. The project is under the 
direction of Irwin Katz 


research was 


anD MELVIN COHEN 


ersily 


The Negro’s participation might be further 
inhibited by fear of arousing hostility in white 
work mates. He might expect them to in- 
terpret his behavior as an aggressive denial 
of his traditionally low status, with its impli- 
cations of low intelligence and deference to 
whites. 

What conditions are likely to reduce these 
restraints on Negro behavior? The two previ- 
ously mentioned experiments employed fac- 
tors that are known to promote cohesiveness 
in all-white groups (group reward and high 
group prestige). The experimenters even used 
rigged tasks so that Negroes and whites would 
But 
there were relatively minor effects on the level 
and quality of Negro participation in team 
Apparently, the Negro subject’s 


appear to have equal cognitive ability 


discussions 


general avoidance of assertive acts was so 
complete that he had no opportunity to dis- 
cover that these acts may not, in fact, have 
had theoretical 


grounds one would expect that acquired avoid- 


punitive consequences. On 


ance responses can be weakened by forcing 


the opposite behavior in the absence of the 
original stimulus that produced anxiety (Dol- 
lard & Miller, 1950). 

The present experiment applied this ap- 
proach to Negro behavior in teams composed 
of one Negro subject and one white subject. 


Partners were required to agree on answers 
to a series of cognitive problems on which 
they had matched for ability. After 
every team the experimenter an- 
nounced the correct answer. By varying the 
information available to partners about most 
of the problems the experimenter created dis- 
agreements in which one man confidently pro- 
posed a correct solution, and the other sug- 
gested with low confidence a wrong solution 
Each man was favored with better informa- 
tion than his partner on 50% of the prob- 
In teams put through this experience 
Training condition) Negroes and 


been 
decision 


lems 
( Assertion 
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320 IRWIN 
whites were expected to have equal influence 
on the determination of team answers 

In a No Training condition biracial dyads 
were subjected to the same procedure on the 
cognitive problems as described above, ex- 
cept that the amount of information given to 
the favored subject on each problem was not 
sO great as to force him to propose the cor- 
rect answer with a high degree of expressed 
confidence. It was expected on the basis of 
Katz and Benjamin’s (1960) that 
Negroes, as compared with whites, would ex- 


findings 


press less confidence in their proposed solu- 
tions, and would have less influence on team 
decisions. 

the cognitive 
about 


Before and after working on 
problems, subjects judgments 
characteristics of presented 
stimuli. For they individually 
wrote down first of which 
was revealed to the partner before the second 


made 
briefly 
item 


guesses, the 


visual 
every 
two 


was made. Then subjects had to agree on a 
team after which the experimenter 
stated the correct answer. The subject’s in- 
fluence was defined in terms of the similarity 


guess, 


of team decisions to his first guesses. It was 
predicted that Negro influence on team judg- 
ments would (a) increase from the pretest to 
the posttest, under Assertion Training; and 
(b) decrease under No Training 

As Negroes in the Assertion Training con- 
dition intellectual competence 
and were able to influence the white part- 
ner, any anxiety they may have had about 
interacting with the partner should diminish. 
Hence, their behavior should become more 
task oriented and less defensive. On the other 
hand, Negroes in No Training, whose experi- 
ence would be opposite to that of Assertion 
Training subjects, should tend to become 
more defensive. One evidence of nondefen- 
sive task involvement on the part of Negro 
subjects would be an ability to utilize the in- 
formational value of the partners’ judgments, 
i.e., to accept them when their accuracy was 
probably high and to ignore them when their 
accuracy low. This ability 
would be seen if the subject’s second guess 
on any item showed movement toward the 
partner’s first guess in proportion to the 
partner’s known accuracy on previous trials. 
Accordingly, we predicted that the relation- 


experienced 


was probably 
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ship between the Negro’s second guess move 
ment toward the partner, and the difference 
between his own and his partner’s accuracy 
on previous items, would (c) under Assertion 
Training increase from the pretest to the post 
test, and (d) under No 
from the pretest to the posttest. 


Training decrease 

Although our interest was focused mainly 
on Negro behavior we used white subjects 
holding white behavior constant 
by employing a confederate. This was done 


instead of 


because it was not known, specifically, how 
whites would react to Negroes in the experi 
mental We could make the 
general assumption that their behavior would 
not differ so much under Assertion Training 
and No Training as to cancel out the antici 
further 


only 


situations 


pated effects on Negro behavior. A 
reason for using white subjects was to pet 
mit exploration of white reactions to Negroes 
under these conditions. 


PROCEDURI 


Subjects. All 
York City colleges a 
volunteers and 65 whit 
vidually on a set of mental 
highest scoring Negroes wer 
on the basis of score similarity, an 
randomly assigned to the two 
tions. The age range of Negro 
and the mean age was 22.3. All 
had lived in the North for at 
white sample the age range was 
age was 21 


’ 
blem 


There 
lems mounted on 3 . 
were adapted from Raven's 
Matrices and the remainder were adapt 
ous other nonverbal mental tests. The 


Cognitive pri 
Twent 


Standart 


caras 


all of the fourfold multiple-choice type. Negroe 
hl rdc 


whites had different sets of 
problems the Negro version 
version was unsolvab nd on 2 
There wer 


lems, of which 6 were easy and 3 re 


Was e@asy 
roblems this was 


prob 
} 


reversed identical versions of 9 


unsolvable 
Each 
cards twice, fir 
weeks later ; 


session the probl 


Procedure for nitive problem 
worked on the same set of 
Individual session and about 2 
session, At the 
introduced with the explanation that they 

bh! ; 


Individual 


ing tried out for possi 
bonus of 

the regular pay of $1.50, for achieving : 

The required the subject to “bet’ 
zero to five depending 

his degree of confidence. He was told that the pur 


subject was offered a 


scoring system 


points on each answer, 
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pose of the betting was to provide information about 
the relationship between confidence and correctness 
seconds for easy items and 6 
ired that 


red correctly 


limits of 15 
seconds for unsolvable 


the 


Time 
most ol 
with 
unsolvable items aroused 
items 


items inst 


easy items answe and 


and the 
Subjects were 
answered 
had well. All 
awarded the 
Negroes 
number of ert 
Partners wer h they 


} 


confidence, 


confusion not told many 


had 


done 


they 


bonus 


| 


and ibout tl 


whites l¢ ame 


ors paired in Team 
had eq 


offered to 


1al 


sessions 


cognitive ability was 


each man “if the t f you do better as a team 


than 
+} 


ne same 


given 
previousl) 


When 


turned up their cor 


you did as individuals.’ ibjects were 
cards th I \ hi | wor d on 
nd informed that the two were identical 
the experimenter signaled, they 
responding car viewed it 
seconds, n they d to arriv it a single 

discussion. Fi 
the experimenter announced the 


for 6 
team answer 
nally, correct an- 
ewer 
Under Assertion 
which 


Their 


Training, the men had sheets of 


their “previous answers and 
responses had been 


high bets (4 or 


aper contained 


I 
} 


actual 


ets 
nswers with 


ll easy items and incorrect answers 


with low bets (0 or 1) made to all unsolvable 
Before looking at a problem, each subject was 
to check his previ us response that 
he could then confirm his original revise 

After yblem, the me 


art their discussion by re 


were 
items 
to that item, so 
response or 
seeing the pre required 
eir previ 
ous answers and bets, which 
ibandon 


nder 


blank she 
i bets to eacl 


partners a 


and after they ced } 
the men wer hown comparable sets of 11 
} 


tographs of 


nitive prob 
lems, 
Nes 
lil 


people, cows, b 


rations, 
‘ f irregu 
larly shaped lines; and 3 drawings of sed fig- 


I had 


engtl 


ures. Subjects 


. , 
figures 


of 


both 


jects the 
Each ill 


Then they wr 


istratior men 


which the 
experimenter id aloud. The stimulus was shown 


briefly again, and ubjects wt their second 


guesses. Thes ot 1 aloud re was a 
which 
j Finally 
experimenter gave the correct 
T he 


of times the 


subject’s influence was 


r 
score 


team decision was closer 


first guess than to the partner’s first guess; 
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scored as one-half.2 Movement of the subject’s sec- 
ond guess toward the partner’s first guess was ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total distance between 
and the partner’s first guess 
the part- 
up to 


the subject’s first guess 
No movement, 
ner, 


movement irom 


and 


away 
movement 


was scored as zero, or 


beyond him was scored as 1 

Accuracy of individual guesses was measured by 
of decile for each item were 
upon a the raw error 
discrepancies between first guesses and 


means scores, which 


based single distribution of 
scores (1.e., 
the true item value) obtained by all subjects in the 
experiment on that item 

To evaluate 
movement and 
puted Pearson for 
Item 4 (the last of the 


relationships between second 


partners 


guess 
accuracy we 
the movement 
“number of objects” type) 

total difference between own and partner’s 
accuracy on Items 1-3. Items 5-11 not used 
because of marked within-subject variability of the 
scores on the three items (aggre- 
gates, and areas). The attenuated 
relationships between movement on later items and 


previous com 


r’s subject's on 


were 


accuracy types ol 


variability 


lines, 


previous accuracy 

Terminal questionnaire. This contained items on 
perception of own accuracy and partner’s accuracy 
on the two tasks, perception of influence, and pref 


erence for the same partner in a future experiment 


RESULTS 


Adequacy of the experimental arrangements. 
Negroes and whites under Assertion Training 
were supposed to have equal control over 
team solutions to cognitive problems. Under 
No Training, Negroes were supposed to be 
less confident, and to control fewer team de- 
than whites. Means and ¢ values that 
reveal whether these experimental specifica- 
tions were met are presented in Rows 1 and 
2 of Table 1. Row 1 shows that Negroes un- 
der No Training did express significantly less 
(i.e., bet fewer points) in their 
proposed solutions to easy problems than did 
whites. (In Assertion Training the mean size 
of bets was controlled at 4.7.) 


cisions, 


confidence 


Row 2 in Table 1 refers to the number of 
problems on which initial disagreement was 
resolved in favor of Negro or white proposals 
Because scores were available from both ex 


4 more exact scoring method was also tried, in 

the Negr¢ movement each item 
was expressed as a percentage of the amount of 
movement by both men combined, and his percent 
on all 11 summed. This type 
had very odd-even reliability, 
dichotomous method that 


(uncorrected) 


which subject’s on 


age scores items were 


of score whereas 
we adopted 


of 388 


low 
the scoring 


had a median odd-even r 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES ON INFLUENCE, CORRECTNESS, 


Type of mean score 


Whites 
Amount the subject proposed betting on own 4.70 
easy items 
Number of times own } 
partner 
Change in number of errors from Individual 
session to Group session 


proposal accepted by 20.56 


Note.—N 18 f 
* The p values are base 
were held constant for Negro 
were derived from an analysis o 


rr all means 
j 


sub- 
, 


perimental conditions they were first 
mitted to an overall statistical test, a 
analysis of variance (not referred to in Table 
1). This analysis revealed a significant (p 
< .001) Race X Condition interaction, which 
justified the use of ¢ tests to evaluate the dif- 
ferences between races under each condition 
As the means and ¢ values in Row 2 of the 
table indicate, partners in Assertion Training 
did not differ in the amount of influence they 
had over team decisions, but in No Training, 
whites had significantly more influence than 
Negroes. Thus, it is apparent that the ma- 
nipulation of Negroes’ successful assertion 
was adequately accomplished. 

Table 1 also shows that doth races had 
more influence on team decisions in Assertion 
Training than in No Training. This difference 
between conditions was a significant main ef- 
fect (p < .001) in the analysis of variance 
mentioned above, and can be attributed to 
the fact that subjects were not as 
guided on easy items in No Training as they 
were in the other condition. That is, unlike 
subjects in Assertion Training, these men 
were not actually given correct answers and 
high bets on easy items, and then required to 
read these aloud to the partner. Hence, the 
person with the easy version of a problem was 
not always sufficiently confident of his an- 
swer to win the decision. 

Row 3 in Table 1 refers to differences in 
the number of individual errors made on easy 
problems by No Training subjects in the In- 
dividual and Team sessions. (In Assertion 
Training, subject’s answers in the Team ses- 
sion were experimentally controlled.) Negro 


+ 


ck sely 


AND S1zE oF Bets ON COGNITIVE PROBLEMS * 


errors increased in the Team session, while 
white errors decreased, and this race differ- 
ence was significant (p < .05). Such evidence 
of cognitive disruption on the part of No 
Training Negroes is consistent with results in 
Rows | and 2, and further suggests that the 


presence of a white partner in the Team ses- 
sion was stressful for them 

Also bearing on the question of exper 
tal adequacy was the constancy of individual 


imen 


accuracy in the judgmental task. Analysis of 
variance of pre-post differences in accuracy 
scores revealed that Race, Conditions, or Race 
x Conditions did not consistently affect accu- 
racy on the three types of judgmental items 
Hence, there was no possibility of the depend- 
ent variables being confounded with accuracy 

Tests of the predictions. It was predicted 
that Negro influence on team judgments 
would (a) increase under Assertion Training, 
and (4) decrease under No Training. Table 2 
contains the mean influence scores of Negroes 
and results of ¢ tests. (Scores of whites 
obtainable by subtracting Negro scores from 
11.) Pretest scores of Negroes in the two ex- 
perimental conditions were not significantly 
different, and the combined pretest means 
were slightly below 5.50, the point at which 


are 


3 The possibility exists that the increase in Negro 
errors was a regression phenomenon, since the 36 
Negro subjects were selected as the highest scorers 
out of 50 men in the Individual session. However, 
inasmuch as the selection included more than two 
thirds of the original pool this possibility would ap- 
pear to be small. Moreover, comparison of the sub- 
jects’ error scores in the two sessions revealed no 
relationship between original scores and amount of 
increase in errors 
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Negroes and whites had equal influence.* 
Then, in the posttest, the Assertion Training 
mean rose significantly (p < .05, one-tailed) 
and the No Training mean declined signifi- 
cantly (p: one-tailed).° Thus, Predic 
tions a and & were confirmed. 

It was predicted that Negro subjects’ sec- 
ond guess movement toward the partner 
would (c) under Assertion Training be in- 
creasingly related to own and partner’s previ- 
ous accuracy, and (d) under No Training be 
decreasingly related to it. As described under 
Procedure, the subjects’ second guess move- 
ment on Item 4 was correlated with partner’s- 
accuracy-minus-own-accuracy on Items 1-3. 
The obtained r’s for whites and Negroes, pre- 
test and posttest, are presented in Table 3. 
Only one correlation was significant—that for 
Assertion Training Negroes in the posttest 
(r = 87, p< .001). It indicates that these 
Negro subjects moved toward their white 
partners on Item 4 to the extent that the 
latter’s accuracy exceeded own accuracy on 
previous items. The correlation was signifi- 
cantly higher (p < .01) than the same sub- 
jects’ pretest correlation, in confirmation of 
Prediction c.° Because the pretest correlation 


05, 


4 The fact that the combined pretest means of Ne- 
groes were only slightly below the point of equal 
influence might appear to contradict the previous 
findings of Negroes having less influence on biracial 
decisions. We believe that the present task of guess- 
ing characteristics of briefly exposed stimuli was not 
initially seen by the subjects as related to intelli- 
gence or any other type of socially valued capacity, 
while in previous studies the tasks were always 
either cognitive problems or human relations prob- 
lems. 

5 One-tailed tests were used to test predictions. All 
other tests used both tails of the distribution. 

* Relevant to these findings is the question of 
changes from the pretest to the posttest in the total 


rABLE 2 


MEAN INFLUENCE SCORES OF NEGKOES ON JUDGMENTAI 
[ask BEFORE AND AFTER WORKING ON COGNITIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Condit 


Assertion Training 
No Training 


> .20, based 
a " 


vaiues are Da | 
ne tail of the distribut 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS (r) BETWEEN SECOND Guess MOVE 
MENT TOWARD PARTNER ON ITEM 4 AND PARTNER'S 
Accuracy Minus Own AccuRACY 
on Items 1-3 


Assertion Training No Training 


Post 


Post ? Pre 


02 | —.17 
39*| 09 


<.01* 
ns 


7° 


Negro 
White 


Note.—N 
* Based 
both tails 
- 20 
*> <.001 


for No Training Negroes was close to zero, 
Prediction d was not testable. 

Only one r for white subjects was even sug- 
gestive of a relationship—that for No Train- 
ing subjects in the pretest (p < .20). 

Perceptions of performance. Differences in 
the subjects’ perceptions of self and partner 
were evaluated by means of the Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs test. (A nonparametric test was 
used because of heterogeneous score distribu- 
tions.) Table 4 indicates that the experimen- 
tal conditions did not affect whites’ relative 
perceptions of self and partner respecting (a) 
accuracy on mental problems, (2) influence 
on mental problems, and (c) influence on the 
judgmental task. Under both conditions they 
saw themselves as answering more problems 
correctly than did their partners, but having 
only equal influence. Actually, whites’ accu- 
racy was higher only in No Training, and 
Negro influence was equal only in Assertion 
Training. Negroes, on the other hand, saw 
(correctly) under No Training that own ac- 
curacy (a) and own influence (6) on the 
problems were less than the partner’s, and 
under Assertion Training they perceived (cor- 
rectly) that self and partner were equal both 
in accuracy and influence. 

On Topic c of Table 4, the failure of the 
subjects’ answers to reflect actual differences 
in influence on the judgmental task under the 


amount of second guess movement by the subjects, 
since the occurrence of such changes could necessi 
tate a qualification of the interpretation. The mean 
movement scores on Item 4 were found by analysis 
of variance to be similar for all combinations of 
race, experimental conditions, and pre- or posttest. 
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rABLE 4 


SUBJECTS’ 


A. Accuracy on Problems 
1. On 49 items, guess number yo 
answered correctly 
2. Same for partner 
p 
. Influence on Problems 
3. How often accepted partne r's 
answer? 
4. How often he acc epted yours’ 


Influence on Judgmenta! Task 


5. On 22 team decisions, how often 
mainly followed partner? 
6. How often he mainly followed you? 


two experimental conditions may simply re- 
flect a defect in Items 5 and 6, which referred 
to all judgmental trials, half of which oc- 
curred before the experimental inductions. A 
questionnaire item, not shown in Table 4, 
asked “Which of you made more accurate 
judgments?” Evaluation of responses by 
means of the binomial test resulted in only 
one significant finding—Negroes in No Train- 
ing attributed (incorrectly) greater accuracy 
to the partner (p < .05). 

Acceptance of partner. A question dealt with 
preference for the same partner if called back 
to work again. Dichotomized replies were sub- 
jected to chi square tests of association with 
the two experimental conditions. Negroes, it 
was found, expressed the same degree of pref- 
erence for the partner in both conditions. But 
whites in Assertion Training preferred their 
partners less than did whites in No Training 
(p < .01). Sign tests were used to compare 
responses of teammates, and revealed that 
whites in Assertion Training tended to prefer 
their Negro partners less than their Negro 
partners preferred them (p < .10). 


DISCUSSION 


In this experiment the rise in Negro domi- 
nance is Assertion Training contrasts sharply 
with the loss of influence of Negroes in No 
Training. Yet in both conditions partners 
were given alternately easy and hard versions 


MEAN ESTIMATES OF OWN 


AND PARTNER'S PERFORMANC! 


of problems, to facilitate equal participation 
in team decisions. Only when forced, did Ne- 
groes display competence. But once having 
done so, they were able to maintain a high 
level of behavioral autonomy on another task. 
These findings suggest that Negroes experi- 
enced anxiety in the biracial situation, which 
was reduced to some extent by the behavioral 
training. 

Findings on individual influence over team 
decisions in the judgmental task refer to out- 
comes of dyadic interaction; hence, they 
simultaneously reflect changes in the tend- 
encies of both partners to yield or to domi- 
nate. It cannot be stated whether the rise in 
influence of Negroes after training was due 
mainly to greater assertiveness on their part, 
or to the development in whites of greater 
compliance. The latter possibility is suggested 
by Hochbaum’s (1954) experiment. He raised 
or lowered the confidence of the subjects by 
telling them they had done well or poorly on 
a test; those who had their confidence re- 
duced, yielded more quickly to subsequent 


group pressures on related matters than those 


whose faith in themselves had been raised. 
Our white subjects in Assertion Training may 
have experienced a lowering of self-esteem 
when they saw their own performance equaled 
by a member of a social group which has been 
stereotyped as of low intelligence. 

The findings on guess 


second movement 





PROBLEM SOLVING 


show that the behavior of Negroes did change 
after training, and that they now seemed to 
respond privately to partners’ guesses in ac- 
cordance with their probable accuracy. Thus, 
Negroes after training apparently reacted to 
their partners’ opinions with objectivity. It is 
interesting to speculate that, in general, when 
Negroes acquire job roles with decision mak- 
ing responsibilities they may become highly 
consideration 
as a means of 


concerned about giving “fair” 
to the views of white workers, 
maintaining satisfactory relations with them. 
The lack of correlation between second guess 
movement and previous accuracy of partner 
that was found for No Training Negroes, and 
for all whites, would indicate that these sub- 
jects were responding mainly to other charac- 
teristics of the partner, such as his racial 
identity. 

The data strongly suggest that the training 
induction aroused defensiveness in whites. On 
the questionnaire, whites in Assertion Train- 
ing downgraded the problem solving perform- 
ance of their Negro partners, yet saw them 
as having equal influence on team solutions. 
Also, these subjects were less willing than No 
Training whites to work again with the same 
partner. They may have felt threatened in 
two ways: first, as suggested above, the simi- 
larity between their own and their Negro 
partner’s performance may have wounded 
their pride; second, the rising influence of 
the partner may have been experienced as a 


deprivation of power. Presumably, both of 
these effects would depend upon the content 
and salience of the white’s stereotype of Ne- 


groes. 

It is noteworthy that Negroes in Assertion 
Training correctly saw their own accuracy on 
cognitive problems as equal to their partners, 
while Katz and Benjamin (1960) found that 
when whites and Negroes were made to per- 
form equally well on cognitive tasks, Negroes 
viewed their own performance as inferior to 
that of their companions. Although the two 
studies are not strictly comparable, the criti- 
cal factor underlying this difference appar- 
ently is that in the previous experiment Ne- 
groes were not forced to participate actively 
in team decisions, and tended to yield to 
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white pressure even when their own judg- 
ments were correct. 


SUMMARY 


Biracial dyads, composed of Negro and 
white Northern college students, engaged in 
cooperative problem solving. Unknown to 
them, subjects received different information, 
so that only one could solve any problem 
Each subject had the soluble version half the 
time. Correct solutions were announced after 
each team decision. Under Assertion Training 
the partner with the easy version could pro- 
pose the correct answer with high expressed 
confidence. Under No Training the person 
having the easy version was not forced to pro- 
pose the correct solution. Pre- and postmeas- 
ures of social influence were obtained on an- 
other task. 

It was predicted (a) that Negro influence 
would increase in Assertion Training and (+) 
decrease in No Training, and (c) that the re- 
lation between movement of Negroes’ private 
judgments toward the partner’s judgments, on 
the one hand, and the partner’s previous ac- 
curacy, would increase in Assertion Training 
and (d) decrease in No Training. The first 
three predictions were upheld by the data, 
while the last was not testable. Other findings 
were: Negroes tended to make accurate com- 
parisons of their own and their partner’s abil- 
ity and influence; whites in Assertion Train- 
ing downgraded the partner’s ability, and 
tended to reject him as a future co-worker. 
The last two findings suggest that the con- 
fident show of ability by Negroes in Asser- 
tion Training was ego threatening to whites. 
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SELF-CONCEPT DATA 
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Factor analytic evidence for the multi- 
dimensionality of the self-concept was pre- 
sented by the writer in earlier papers (Smith, 
1959, 1960). Utilizing a series of bipolar 
adjectives as a self-rating device, and factor- 
ing a matrix of phi coefficients based on these 
data, a major self-esteem dimension and four 
other factors descriptive of the self-concept 
in psychiatric patients were isolated. The 
present paper reports the factoring and ob- 
jective rotation of additional self-concept 
data obtained from independent, equated 
groups of subjects. 

With the exception of some work reported 
by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) 
in which the self was one of several concepts 
studied, no replicated factor analytic studies 
of the self-concept have been reported. In 
general, studies which employ the principle 
of replication are infrequent; for factor anal- 


ysis in particular, replication is seldom at- 
tempted if for no other reason than the com- 
putational labor required. But with the de- 
velopment of correlation and factor analytic 
programs for digital computers, such work 
becomes in practice fairly simple. 


METHOD 


In the present study, two equated groups of sub 
jects independently made self-ratings; data for the 
two groups were separately factor analyzed, then 
each factor matrix was rotated by three objective 
analytic procedures recently developed (Carroll, 
1958; Kaiser, 1958; Neuhaus & Wrigley, 1954). The 
aim was to find rotational solutions which were 
essentially the same for both groups, and thus 
provide “cross-validated” dimensions of the self- 
concept. The results also provide indirect evidence 


1 The author is indebted to E. Lowell Kelly for 
many helpful suggestions during this study. He 
also gratefully acknowledges the cooperation of the 
staff at the Ann Arbor Veterans Administration 
Hospital, and the assistance provided by the comput- 
ing laboratories at the University of Michigan and 
the System Development Corporation. 


of the relative utility of each of the three rotational 
procedures used 

Subjects. Two samples of 96 male hospital pa- 
tients equated for age, educational level, and gross 
hospital status, made self-ratings on 40 bipolar ad- 
jective (the semantic differential). Seventy- 
seven of the subjects in each sample were 
chiatric patients, tested on admission or just prior 
to discharge from the psychiatric ward of a Veterans 
Administration general medical and surgical hos- 
pital. Each group also included 8 nonpsychiatri 
patients hospitalized for various medical problems, 
and 11 nonhospitalized persons (former psychiatric 
who visited the hospital on an out- 
patient basis. A more complete description of the 
testing procedure and the nature of the patient 
population from which these subject samples were 
drawn is available in the reports of other studies 
which took place concurrently (Bostian, Smith, 
Lasky, Hover, & Ging, 1959; Goldberg & Smith, 
1958; Lasky, Hover, Smith, Bostian, Duffendack, & 
Nord, 1959; Smith, Barrows, & Whitney, 1959) 

Procedure. The ratings on all 40 
were intercorrelated by the Pearson product-moment 
method and factor analyzed for each group sepa- 
rately. The classical centroid method was used, with 
communalities estimated as the highest correlation 
in each row and replaced by the highest residual 
for successive factors. Ten factors were extracted, 
and the first eight were selected for rotation.? Each 
factor matrix was rotated by the quartimax method 
(Neuhaus & ‘Wrigley, 1954), the normal varimax 
method (Kaiser, 1958), and the biquartimin method 
(Carroll, 1957, 1958), all of which have been 
adapted for the computer. The first two procedures 
provide orthogonal estimates of simple structure, 
while the biquartimin (or oblimin) method gives an 
All factors in each pair of rotated 


scales 
psy- 


patients), 


bipolar scales 


oblique solution 
solutions were compared by an objective procedure 
which yields an index of similarity for each set of 
factors compared. This measure has been variously 
termed unadjusted correlation (Barlow & Burt, 
1954), coefficient of congruence (Tucker, 1951), and 
degree of factorial similarity (Wrigley & Neuhaus, 
1955).3 


2 Only the first seven factors were rotated by the 
biquartimin method, since the eighth factor accounted 
for so little variance and appeared to be of negligi 
ble importance in determining orthogonal structure 

3 Harman (1960, pp. 256-259) 
tended discussion of this and other factor matching 
procedures 


offers a more ex- 
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COMPARISON OF 


RESULTS 


Equation of the groups. Table 1 shows the 
and the self- 
In no instance was there a significant 


means standard deviations of 
ratings 
difference between the two groups. The cor- 
relation matrices and unrotated factor struc- 
ture based on these data (not shown) also 
failed to show appreciable differences. Pos- 
sibly contributing to the close similarity of 
the groups was the tendency of subjects to 
rate themselves toward the socially desirable 
end of most continua. In Table | 
example, the tendency for the self to be 
rated “kind,” rather than or neutral, 
and “true” rather than Ambiguous 
or equivocal terms such as “cold-hot,” having 


note, for 


“cruel” 


“false.” 


less obvious social implications, evoked ratings 
which clustered more closely about the objec- 
tive midpoint of the scale. 

Quartimax solutions. There are several ob- 
and troubling dissimilarities in these 
results. Factor | 
variance in the first group. Inspection of the 


vious 
accounts for 28% of the 


items with high loadings show this factor to 
be a general evaluative dimension. But, in 
the second group, these items load heavily on 
(I and II), which 
variance, 


two evaluative factors 
account for 11 and 20% of the 
respectively.* This finding is more readily 
apparent in Table 2, which summarizes the 
relationships between all factors for the two 
groups. The indices of similarity in this table 
may be interpreted as measures of correspond- 
ence or unadjusted correlation between pairs 
of factors from the two samples. Figures 
which are presented in bold face type indicate 
a statistically significant degree of correspond- 
ence between pairs of factors (see Kumata & 
Schramm, 1956). Factors I and II for the 
second group “correlated” highly with Factor 
I for the first group. Inspection of the items 
difference in 


does not suggest clearcut 


the psychological meaning of these various 


any 


4 Detailed findings can be found in Tables A, B 
C, and D which have been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 6941 from ADI At Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress; 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 
for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library 


ixiliary 


payable to: 
of Congress. 
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evaluative dimensions. Reference to Table 2 
also reveals that only one dimension was 
clearly identified and replicated in both anal- 
yses. This was the factor describing body size 
(heavy, overweight, big versus light, under- 
weight, little). Three other of factors 
appeared similar by inspection, but their com- 
puted indices of similarity were not suffi- 
ciently high to warrant them independently 
verified. It is important to note that lacking 
two sets of data, good arguments could have 
been marshaled for different but psycholog- 


sets 
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rABLE 2 


INDICES OF FACTOR SIMILARIT {PARISON OF 
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Successful, 
Li VE d 


Heavy 
Overweight 
Big 
Strong 
Hard 


Rugged 


omart, 
Sharp 


Angry, 
Ne rvous 
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Nice 


ically meaningful descriptions of either solu- 


tion. 

Normal varimax solutions. Kaiser 
1956) has criticized the quartimax method 
and offered a procedure which seems to have 
both theoretical and empirical advantages. 
In brief, his normal varimax method tends 
to maximize loadings by factors rather than 
by variables, and normalizes vectors during 
the analysis. He gives evidence that refactor- 
ing with additional variables may be ac- 
complished without seriously influencing the 
size or distribution of loadings of an initial 
solution based on a fairly small number of 


(1955, 


variables. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the normal varimax 
solutions for the two groups. It will be noted 
that there is a more even distribution of the 
variance contributed by each of the factors 
than was shown by the quartimax solutions. 
Reference to Table 5 shows that in other 


QUARTIMAX R 


also, the normal varimax solutions 


represent more satisfying resolutions of the 


respects 


data. The disappointing lack of congruence 
that was noted for the two quartimax solu- 
tions is not found. In Table 5, the indices 
of similarity for six pairs of factors are well 
above the limits of matching, 
and may be considered cross-validated. Both 
groups show two major evaluative dimensions 
(Factors I and II), but the differences be- 
tween these two factors can be somewhat 
more easily recognized. However, in both 
groups, these factors correlate rather highly 
with the remaining factors, suggesting that 
true orthogonality has not been attained. 
Biquartimin solutions. While the approxi- 
mation of simple structure attained by the 
varimax method allowed highly meaningful 
interpretations of the data, it seemed reason- 
able to expect that an oblique rotation of the 
data might also provide a meaningful solution. 
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various rotational procedures dis- 
cussed, Harman (1960) suggests that the 
biquartimin method the elegant 
mathematically. The factor structure follow- 
ing rotation by Carroll’s biquartimin method 
shows that the size of the factor loadings are 
than those generated 
but the differentiation 
clearer than the quar- 
6 provides the indices 


Of the 


is most 


lower, on the average, 
by the other methods, 
of factors is somewhat 
timax solutions.® Table 
of similarity between the factors for the two 


groups. The similarities are not striking, and 
in most instances nonsignificant. Again it is 
suggested that had the results for either group 
alone been somewhat different 
descriptions of factors would have resulted. 


considered, 


DISCUSSION 


Rotational methods. Contemporary writers 
have taken opposed positions with regard to 
factor analysis. More serious than the criti- 
cism that one “gets out” only what he has 
“put in” is the argument that the results are 
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to a considerable degree subjectively deter- 
mined, and do not lend themselves to tests 
of statistical significance. Such a rigorous 
point of view may well be in when 
factoring is used as a means of testing dif 
ferent theories, or when weighted factor 
scores derived from one set of data are ap- 
plied with spurious precision to another set. 
Even a strong proponent of factor analysis 
(Wrigley, 1958) has suggested that factor 
analysis as a method is worthwhile only if 
factors reported from study to study prove 
reasonably invariant. He adds that relative 


order 


A. SMITH 


invariance becomes possible only with the use 
of completely nonjudgmental, objective tech- 
niques. 

rhe 
les of the degree of invariance that may 
be expected when using each of several objec- 
tive factor analytic rotational procedures. 
They warn against basing an interpretation 
of a factor on too few items, even though the 
factor loadings may appear substantial. Note, 


for example, that several items with loadings 


present results provide excellent ex 


am] 


approaching .50 and even .60 for one group 


of subjects have negligible loadings in the cor- 
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rABLE 5 


INDICES OF Factor SIMILARITY: COMPARISON OF N 


Vil 


responding factor extracted from data for the 
equated subject group (see Items 25, 29, 37 
in Tables 3 and 4). Some of these irregular- 
ities may be due to unreliability of the meas- 
ure employed in the present study (Norman 
1959, has called attention to the unreliability 


of the semantic differential), and factoring 
“better” data might give more stable resu!ts. 
Nevertheless, they suggest the use of con- 
siderable caution in the interpretation of 
factor analytic results even where replication 
has been employed. 

Despite the irregularities that have been 
noted, a general interpretation of the present 
results is possible. Encouragingly, there are 
broad similarities in all rotational solutions, 
despite such gross variations in technique as 
(a) utilizing both oblique and orthogonal 
rotations, (4) normalizing the data in one 
situation and not in another, and (c) rotating 
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VARIMAX ROTATIONS IN Two EQuatep Grovups* 
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factors in one instance and eight in 
the others. 

Identification of factors. Factor I, Self- 
Confidence, is defined in all analyses by the 
items confident, successful, happy, valuable, 
stable, and satisfied. The negative pole sug- 
gests a depressed, deflated picture associated 
with frustration and failure. Factor I is very 
similar to an evaluative dimension called 
Self-Esteem which was isolated in an earlier 
study (Smith, 1958). It corresponds rather 
closely to the concept “acceptance of self” as 
described by Bills, Vance, and McLean 
(1951), and to Osgood’s “evaluation” and 
“stability” dimensions as applied to the self 
(Osgood et al., 1957). 

Factor II, Social Worth, is also highly 
evaluative in nature, and is similar to 
Osgood’s factor of “social” and “moral” value. 
The moralistic implications of inherent good- 


seven 
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rABLE 6 


Inpices OF Factor SIMILARITY 
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ness or badness, and affective tones of hos- 
tility or love are conveyed. The items bad, 
awful, cruel, and unfriendly, and their op- 
nice, kind, and friendly had 
high loadings in all analyses. More than 
Factor I, this dimension seems to tap one’s 
judgment of inner worth or moral fiber. 
Factor III, Corpulence, is almost exclu- 
sively defined by adjectives referring to phys- 
ical size: big-little, overweight-underweight, 
heavy-light. It is clearly differentiated from 
Factor IV, Potency, which probably repre- 
sents psychological as well as physical strength 
or power. In a previous analysis of the 
semantic differential (Smith, 1960) these two 
factors were not differentiated. Items from 
Factor IV (strong, rugged, hard) and Factor 
III (Corpulence) were grouped together to 
form a “body image” dimension. In the 
present subjects, self-ratings of strength and 
weakness tended to be somewhat independent 
of body size. This finding fails to support the 


posites good 


assumption that perceived body size is a func- 
tion of strength and competence in mastering 
life’s affairs. 

Factor V, like the first 
strong evaluative connotations. It appears to 
reflect subjectively perceived intelligence and 
leader, sharp, 


two factors, has 


leadership ability (superior 
smart) versus dulled, uncritical conformity 
(follower, dull, shy, inferior, dumb). It is 
named Independence after a similar factor 
isolated earlier (Smith, 1959, 1960) 

Factor VI, Tension-Discomfort, is defined 
by items descriptive of anxiety and neuras- 
thenic reactions often noted in psychiatric 
patients tired, sick, shaky). Al- 
though correlated with the factors 
(Factors I, II, IV, and V), 
may tap a more transient or immediate at- 
titude toward the self, based on feeling states 
predominating at the time of rating. The 
writer has elsewhere speculated that such at- 
titudes might be more easily subject to altera- 


(nervous, 
value 
this dimension 
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tion by tranquilizing and energizing drugs, 
counseling, or other therapeutic agents, and 
that changes on a dimension such as this may 
be involved when patients report symptomatic 
relief of acute personal distress. 

There were two additional factors which 
were not clearly replicated. In the orthogonal 
solutions, one referred to sexual drive or 
masculine-feminine strivings; the other to 
feelings of estrangement, embarrassment, and 
loss of control. In the biquartimin solution 
these two dimensions were collapsed. It is 
possible that the inclusion of psychotic pa- 
tients in the samples accounted for finding an 
estrangement or alienation factor. 

All of the dimensions except Factor III 
have rather clear evaluative connotations. 
Osgood et al. (1957) have noted that the 
broad evaluative dimension they originally 
isolated can be factored into several specific 
value factors. While tests of self-concept in 
which items are treated additively to obtain 
an overall positive or negative score may be 
fairly parsimonious instruments for getting a 
quick, rough estimate of self-regard, they 
overlook the subtler multifactorial value struc- 
ture of the self-concept. If ways can be found 
to eliminate the social desirability bias which 
usually enters into tests of this type, even a 
clearer picture of multidimensionality should 
emerge. 

SUMMARY 

Two equated groups of 96 subjects rated 
the self-concept on 40 semantic scales. Each 
set of data was separately factor analyzed 
and rotated by three objective procedures. 


Corresponding pairs of rotated solutions were 
compared to determine which method yielded 
greatest invariance. Kaiser’s normal varimax 
method of rotation provided the most satis- 
factor structure for interpretation. 
Six dimensions of the self-concept were iden- 


factory 


tified, and were called Self-Confidence, Social 
Worth, Corpulence, Potency, Independence, 
and Tension-Discomfort. 
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This paper reports one of a series of studies 
of the process of identification, which employs 
the following cognitive formulation of identifi- 
cation: When an individual conceives of him- 
self and some other person as having some 
trait, characteristic, or attribute in common 
and further conceives of this other person as 
having some additional trait associated with 
their common trait, then the first individual 
will tend to conceive of himself as also pos- 
sessing the second trait. This tendency is 
qualified by pre-existing conceptions by the 
individual of his possessing attributes contra- 
dictory to, or incompatible with, the second 
attribute. That is, the individual sees as co- 
existent or contiguous two attributes in an- 
other person, one of which he perceives him- 
self as having (called the FSA or first simi- 


lar attribute). He will then tend to conceive 


of himself as sharing the second attribute 
(called the DSA or derived similar attribute) 
unless there is some barrier to the conception. 
The assumptions underlying the formulations 
are similar to Tolman’s (1949) notion of field 
expectancies. 

The first implication of this formulation is 
that no interaction or communication rela- 
tionship need exist between the individual 
and the person who serves as the identifica- 
tion model. Secondly, the trait which the in- 
dividual comes to accept as his own need not 
be desirable nor rewarding in itself. A third 
implication is that the relation of the FSA 
and the DSA may be entirely arbitrary. In 
earlier studies in this series (Burnstein, Stot- 
land, & Zander, 1961; Stotland & Patchen, 
1961; Stotland, Zander, & Natsoulas, 1961) 
it was possible to interpret the relationship 
between FSA and DSA as meaningful or logi- 
cal. That is, the subject might have acquired 
the DSA only because it seemed reasonable 
that a person having the FSA should have 


1 This research was conducted under a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health (M 2433). 


the DSA also. The present study is designed 
to demonstrate that the process does occur 
when the relationship of FSA and DSA is en- 
tirely arbitrary and even when the possession 
of the FSA by the subject is simply a matter 
of chance. 

A fourth point that is explored in this study 
is whether the individual’s degree of involve- 
ment in the FSA will influence his tendency 
to identify. In the study by Stotland et al. 
(1961) it was found that the persons with a 
high degree of interest in the FSA identified 
more. The present study provides an oppor- 
tunity to test the relationship again. 

A fifth point that is explored in this study 
is whether other relationships besides simi- 
larity can have an influence on an individual’s 
conception of himself. Instead of perceiving 
an FSA between himself and a model, a per- 
son may perceive that the model has some 
attribute opposite to one he perceives himself 
as having. By opposite is meant involving 
processes which are contrary to, or negations 
of, each other (e.g., good vs. bad; up vs. 
down). Oppositeness is to be distinguished 
from low degree of similarity or difference. 
In oppositeness, the two attributes are rele- 
vant to each other, that is, in some common 
dimension. In difference, the attributes are 
not relevant. The distinction between op- 
positeness and difference is analogous to 
Kelly’s (1955) contrast between the poles of 
a dichotomy and the range of convenience of 
a construct. The question explored in the 
present study was whether oppositeness gen- 
eralized, as well as similarity. When the per- 
son and the model are opposite in some at- 
tribute (A), will the subject conceive him- 
self as opposite to the model with respect to 
some other attribute associated in the model 
with the first attribute (A)? Such generali- 
zation of oppositeness would be akin to the 
concept of negative identification (Newcomb, 
1950). 
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A sixth consideration is the question of 
individual differences in the tendency to 
identify. Two aspects of personality suggested 
themselves as relevant to the lability of the 
self-concept and to susceptibility to social in- 
fluence. The first of these was self-esteem. 
Hovland and Janis (1959) and Stotland, 
Thorley, Thomas, Cohen, and Zander (1957) 
have found persons with low self-esteem are 
more easily influenced. We might hypothesize 
that the low self-esteem person has a 
concept that offers less resistance to the proc- 
ess of identification than the high self-esteem 


self- 


person, 
Stotland and Patchen (1961) found that 
persons low in authoritarian defensiveness 
identify more readily than high authoritari- 
ans. A possible interpretation of this finding 
is that high authoritarian has a rigid self- 
concept while the low authoritarians have less 
need to defend themselves by keeping others 
at a distance. This is consistent with Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford 
(1950) where the low authoritarian is de- 


scribed as warmer and more empathetic. This 
study further explores the relationship be- 


tween these two personality characteristics 
that may affect the individual’s tendency to 
conceive of himself as related to others. 

A final problem explored in the present 
study is whether the DSA remains at the 
level of an individual’s perception of himself, 
or whether it will also be manifest in the 
overt behavior indicated by the DSA’ 

The hypotheses of the present study are as 
follows: 

Hypothesis 1: 
cerns an individual who is made to perceive 
that he is similar to a model with regard to a 
given attribute (FSA). The more of another 
attribute the model is perceived to possess, 
the more will the individual perceive himself 


The first hypothesis con- 


to possess this attribute. 

Hypothesis 2: If an individual is made to 
perceive that he is opposite to a model with 
regard to a given attribute, he will perceive 
that he has the opposite of some other at- 
tribute of the model which is associated with 
the first attribute 

Hypothesis 3: 
Hypotheses 1 and 2 will occur more if’ the 


The processes described in 
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person is highly involved in the FSA than if 
he has low involvement. 

Hypothesis 4: Persons of low self-esteem 
will show the effects predicted in Hypotheses 
1 and 2 more than persons high in self-esteem. 

Hypothesis 5: Persons with low scores on 
the Defensiveness subscale of the F Scale will 
show the effects predicted in Hypotheses 1 
and 2 more than persons high on the subscale. 


METHOD 


Overview. The data were collected during two 
regular sessions of the senior author's class in intro- 
ductory psychology. The students had no advance 
notice of the experiment other than the understand 
ing that they would participate in some classroom 
experiments during the quarter. At the first session 
the subjects filled out the Defensiveness subscale of 
the F Scale and a measure of self-esteem. Several 
weeks later the class filled out the experimental 
booklet. No relationship between these two tasks was 
pointed out to the students 

Subjects. The subjects were 92 
and 55 male, in an introductory psychology class at 
the University of Washington. They were predomi- 
nantly freshmen and sophomores 

First session. A booklet containing a subscale of 
the F Scale and a modification of the Q sort to 
measure self-esteem was administered. McClintock 
(1958) found it useful to divide the F Scale into an 
Other-Directedness and a Defensiveness subscale. The 
scale used here is essentially McClintock’s Defensive 
ness scale. It is comprised of items which were cate- 
gorized under the headings of authoritarian aggres 
sion, anti-intraception, superstition, and stereotype, 
destructiveness and cynicism, projectivity, and sex 
(Adorno et al.,1950) 

The modification of the Q sort, based on the work 
of Weinberger (1951) consisted of a check list of 26 
desirable traits—adjectives, presented first with in 
structions to check how important it was to stand 
high in each trait, and next (on a separate page) 
with instructions to indicate how high they actually 
did stand on each trait. Each trait was checked on 
a five-point scale with the restriction that only five 
traits were to be placed in any one category except 
for six in the middle category. The self-esteem score 
was the sum of the squared differences in rating for 
each adjective between the two administrations, the 
greater the sum, the less the self-esteem 

Second session. The booklet administered at the 
second session was designed to give each subject an 
experience which would serve as a basis for identifi 
(FSA), to present verbally an identification 
to determine if identification oc 


students, 37 female 


cation 
model, and finally 
curred 

The first sheet of the booklet described the experi- 
ment as part of a continuing program by the psy- 
chology department to assess the suitability and in 
terest value of a great variety of psychological tests 
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for use with college students. For a full page these 
instructions hammered home the point that 
booklet contained a random sample of these tests, 
that no two subjects would be likely to have th 
same tests and that the particular assortment of 
tests any student received was simply a matter of 
chance. (The experimenter, in his verbal instruc 
tions, re-emphasized these points.) The 
these instructions was to provide a plausible rationale 
for the experiment and to create the illusion that 
each subject was having a unique experience. The 
purpose of having the subjects work on the tasks 
was to give each one an which could 
later function as the basis of an FSA with 
By using tasks for the purpose, the subject was 
forced to attend to the tasks with at least minimal 
involvement in them 

The next four pages of the booklet consisted of th 
four “tests.” Although booklet contained the 
same four tests, the appearance and order of the 
tasks was varied so that even if a subject violated 
instructions and glanced at his neighbor's paper he 
would see a “different” task. This difference was ob 
tained by using different spatial arrangements on the 
pages, using four different type faces for four ver- 
sions of each task, using various colors of paper, 
dittoing two versions of each task and mimeograph 
ing two versions and finally assembling these tasks 
in an order that would prevent any two identical 
booklets from occurring side by side. The tasks used 
had been found in pilot studies to be fairly high in 
interest value to college students, yet were tasks 
which almost all could complete without error or 
knowledge of error. These tasks were also selected 
because it would be possible later to describe tasks 
opposite to each. The tasks were 

1. Finding causes, in which a noun was presented 
and the subject chose the cause of that noun from 
among a list of four other nouns. Twelve such cause- 
effect items were employed 

2. Finding antonyms, in which the subject had 
two lists of 12 words. He would then match each 
and form one list with its opposite in the other list 

3. Letter-number substitution, in which the sub 
ject translated a simple sentence into numbers ac- 
cording to a code presented to him 

4. Word formation, in which the subject was pre 
sented with a list of nine sets of three short words 
and another list of nine long words. Each of nine 
long words had been formed from one set of the 
three shorter ones. On this basis, the subjects had to 
match these two lists. 

To measure the subject’s degree of involvement in 
the task and to make the rationale for giving the 
tasks more plausible, each subject rated his interest 
in each task on a nine-point rating scale 

After these tasks came a sheet which presented the 
identification model. The subjects read that this part 
of the study was to ascertain the impressions peo- 
ple form of another person when they have only a 
limited amount of information about that person 
This paragraph was the same for all conditions. 
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The second paragraph went on 
son assigned the code “Pat” had 


t} 


same study the preceding ve 


condit 


Similarity 
that t had I 
the subject had jus 


completed 


enumerate them lis served to 
an identical experience. For the Opposit 
the parag ipl described Pat as having worked 
exactly opposite tasks, where the subject had worked 
on antonyms, Pat had worked on synonyms; in 
stead of finding causes, Pat found effects; inst 
finding one long word consisting of three short 
Pat found three short words from one long 
For these subjects, then, the FSA was performat 
of tasks that were relevant but at the opposing end 
of a common dimension. For the Control conditi 
this paragraph was omitted entirely 

The next paragraph 
attribute of Pat, which 
which the subject could make 
cepting it into his self-concept, that is 
ing with the model. The subjects read that, in an 
entirely unrelated to the 
“complex, detailed task which 


served to describe a second 
constituted the attribut 
DSA by ac 


by identify 


into a 


other study, present one 


Pat took a 
both speed and accuracy in handling several facto 
at the same time.” Half of the sheets described Pat 
as performing considerably above average and hali 

half 


average. In this way ol 


as considerably below 
the subjects in each of th 
ing to the FSA received a sheet des 
vorably on the DSA and half received 
able description 


three conditions pert 


A final paragraph, the same for all 
them to indicate on a five-point scale how interest 
they would be in meeting Pat if they were permitte 
to talk about experiment. This 
provision about not 


subjects, ask 


anything except the 

talking 

was introduced to prevent the identity of the experi 

1 the subject in the 

conditien from giving the latter more incentive thar 

subjects in other conditions to talk with the mod 
The next page booklet was devot 

instruction sheet for 

signed to reveal the subjects’ acceptance 

level of performance into their 01 

They were told to read the 

ples and to await verbal instructions f1 


about the experiment 


oimuarity 


ences of the model ¢ 


a specially constru 


instruction 


perimenter before beginning the test as 
timed 

Although no explicit reference w 
detailed task” which Pat 
reading the 


‘complex 
taken, anyone 
such a description would 

The task consisted of 
arranged in five columns 


have 
see that 
priate to the current task 
pages of 35 words each 
to the page. The subject was to underline every word 
which met certain criteria. One criterion, for exampl 

was to underline any word which contained both the 
letters “a” and “u” in which the “a” appeared ear 
lier in the word than the “u.” This task 


after an examination of a wide range of ability tests 


was adopte d 


because individual differences in performance on it 
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seemed relatively less dependent on intelligence or 


clerical aptitude than on motivational or attitudinal 


lactors 


Before beginning the task the subjects re ] 
how well 


' 
asket 


to indicate on a nine-point 
they would do on thi isk 
way providing an index of their 
ability level as their own. At the completior 
task they were asked to indicate on a nine 
they they had performed 
and on a third scale to indicate how they thought 
they would do on this or a similar task if they wer 
to take it in the These prov ided thre¢ 
ures of the subject’s acceptance ol Pat’s ability 

Originally it had been hoped that actual differences 
DSA, but 


thought they 


accept ince 


point 


scale how well thought 


meas 
} } 


evel 


iuture 


could be used as a 
task 


scores re 


formance level 


ictions for the 


in per 
the instr inadequate so 
unusabl 


} + +} 


that speed and accuracy 

The complete experimental booklet thus consiste 

a cover (instruction) sheet fol 
of four short tests, identical in content but varied in 
order and appearance to make forms, A, B, C 
and D. The of the booklet, 
Pat, had six forms corresponding to the six 


lowed by a section 


describing 


i; 
condl 


next sheet 


the experiment.* The six conditions 
Good 


If we desig 


tions of were 


Similar-Good, Similar-Poor, Opposite Oppo 
Control-Good, Control-Poor 


these six sheets ¢ 


site-Poor, 
nate that 
there ar 
through De, 


sheets co nprising 


now 24 forms « e booklet, »~Af 


f. All the booklet 
underlinir 
structions and rating scales 

The booklets were then carefully l n an 
Aa, Be, Cc, Df, Ab, Bd, Cz ‘ tc. order. This 
served to insure that 


each of the six conditions was 
when the book! j 


1 +} 


repres¢ nted 

, 

class and 
booklets was unlike 


told that the booklet 


equally 


tributed in 


} 
aiso 


sure 


ance 
The subjects were 


oI adjacent 
contained a different random 
tasks The 
subjects just 


lar book! 


receive 
tasks from a large number of 


then distributed to the 


a 
pened to 
At a later date the pu 


with the ck and 


rpose 
que stions 


discussed 


were answered 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the mean self-evaluation 
indices, obtained by summing each subject’s 
three ratings, for each of the six experimental 

2In actuality, there were two other conditions em 
ployed, in which the subjects read that Pat had 
taken different tests and that he 
poor in the DSA task. However, a 
error invalidated these conditions 


good or 


was either 
typographical 
Since the subject 
} klet re f 

DOOKIets were an 


effect 


who received these two types of 
domly selected, the error only has the 
rt total Ns in the study 


or re 


rABLE 1 


MEAN SELF-EvALUATION INDEX FOR SUBJECTS IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
(Ns in parentheses 


conditions. Table 2 shows the results of an 
analysis of variance for these data. Only the 
interaction F ratio was significant. The locus 
of this interaction is investigated in Table | 
by means of ¢ tests. 

As predicted by the first hypothesis, sub 
jects in the Similar-Good condition rated 
themselves significantly better than those in 
the Similar-Poor condition. In the Opposite 
condition the difference that occurs is in the 
direction that the second hypothesis predicts 
but it fails to reach significance. The lack of 
a difference in the Control condition is as ex- 
pected, since these subjects lacked the FSA. 

The significant between the 
Similar- and Opposite-Good conditions and 
between the Similar- and Opposite-Poor con- 
ditions are consistent with the joint function- 
ing of the first and second hypotheses. Thus 
while the 
confirmed, 
port for it. 


differences 


second hypothesis is not directly 
some data in Table 1 suggest sup 


rABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-EVALt 


1.00 


55.00 
104.00 


1028.00 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN Setr-EvALUATION INDEX FoR SUBJECTs IN EAcu 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION HIGH AND Low 
IN INTEREST ON THE FIrRst1 
Four Tasks 
(Ns in parentheses 


Degree of 

interest in 

first four 
tasks 


Pat's level 
of ability 


High 


Good 


i) vs 
1953). 


Note.—Difference between mean differences: (e 
(k - )) (¢ = 3.20, p <.01, two-tailed, Walker & Lev, 
Significant differences between cells 


HIGH INTEREST SUBJECTS 


.b¢ 
.dt 
.c tt 
.f£ @ 
bvs.f ( 
c vs.e (% 
dvs.f ( 


7, one-tailed 

5, one-tailed) 
, one-tailed) 
, two-tailed) 
, one-tailed) 
, one-tailed) 


, one-tailed) 


oun 


1 
2 
2 
3. 
3 
1 
2 


CuOnwned 
“nw en 


LOW UBJECTS 
4 


jvsh@= , two-tailed 
k vs.1 (@¢ = 1.92, p < .07, two-tailed) 


Overall inspection of the cell means shows 
that only the Similar-Poor and Opposite-Good 
conditions have means which depart from the 
neighborhood of 13. In these two cells, which 
produced the significant interaction, subjects 
rated themselves worse than in the other con- 
ditions. 

The third hypothesis concerns the degree 
of involvement of the subjects with the FSA. 
In an index of involvement the subjects’ rat- 
ings of the interest value of each of the first 
four tasks was used. Each subject’s ratings 
were summed and the total distribution split 
at the median to define the high and low in- 
terest groups. Table 3 shows the mean self- 
evaluation indices for the six conditions after 
this split. Analysis of variance was not em- 
ployed in dealing with these data because 
equalizing all Ns would have meant the loss 
of about half of the subjects. Recourse was 
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had to the method of Walker and Lev (1953, 
p. 158ff.) utilizing a ¢ test of the difference 
between the mean differences of high and low 
interest groups in the Good and Poor condi- 
tions. 

This test was first used to see if there was 
a significant difference between the high and 
low interest groups in the respective differ- 
ences between Good and Poor conditions. No 
significant difference was found but signifi- 
cant differences between the Good and Poor 
conditions were obtained for both levels of 
interest. 

When the Walker-Lev (1953) technique 
was applied to the oppositeness conditions, 
no significance was found between interest 
levels, but only in the high interest group was 
there a significant difference between the 
Good and Poor condition. This suggests that 
a high level of interest favors the generaliza- 
tion of oppositeness. A significant difference 
between Cells a and c suggests the joint func- 
tioning of the generalization of similarity and 
oppositeness. 

Results involving the control condition are 
completely unexpected. On the basis of this 
theory no differences between Good and Poor 


TABLE 4 
MEAN SELF-EVALUATION INDEX FOR SUBJECTS IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION HIGH AND Low 
IN SELF-ESTEEM 
(Ns in parentheses) 


Cognitive r 
he r 


Good 


12.44 
(9 


Good | 


h 
14.60 14.00 
(10 (9 
| 
Difference between mean differences a ») vs 
(g —h) @ = 2.10, p < .025, one-tailed, Walker & Lev, 1953) 
Significant differences bet ween cells: Low self-esteem subjects— 
= 2.26, » <.025, one-tailed); High self-esteen 


Note 


avs. b « 
none, 
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conditions were anticipated on either interest 
level. All comparisons in the control column 
were significant. Although the high interest 
control-good subjects were about average in 
their self-evaluations (higher than the Oppo- 
site-Good subjects, for example) the Control- 
Poor subjects rated themselves unusually high, 
so Cells b and d also differ significantly from 
Cell f. In the low interest group a reversal 
occurs so that the Control-Good subjects rate 
themselves favorably and the Control-Poor 
subjects’ self-evaluations are markedly de- 
pressed. Perhaps the low interest group had 
a somewhat passive and indifferent attitude 
toward the tasks and merely adopted Pat’s 
ability level as a convenient yardstick by 
which to estimate their own performance 
whereas the high interest group had a rather 
competitive attitude and took Pat’s low per- 
formance as a challenge. Whatever the ex- 
planation, it seems likely in retrospect that 
the interest scales are an index to some un- 
defined attitudes toward the tasks, and pos- 
sibly the whole experiment, rather than an in- 
dicator of what was conceived of originally as 
“involvement.” The time, effort, and activity 
of each subject in performing the pretests 


rABLE § 


MEAN SELF-EVALUATION INDEX FOR SUBJECTs (N EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION H1GH AND Low 
IN AUTHORITARIAN DEFENSIVENESS 
(Ns in parentheses 


Note.—Difference between mean differences a b) vs 
g-—h) @ = 1.65, p < .06, Walker & Lev. 1953 
Significant differences between*cells: Low defensive subjects 

a vs. b (@¢ = 3.24, p <.01, one-tailed), c vs. d (¢ = 1,99, 
p <.05, one-tailed); High defensive subjects—none. 


one-tailed 


TABLE 6 


MEAN RatinGcs* oF DestrE TO MEET THE MODEL IN 


EACH OF THE Stix EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
(Ns in parent heses ) 


| 
i 
Pat's level 


of ability 


Cognitive relationship to the model 


Similar Opposite Control Totals 
a 
Good 3.00 


(17) 


2.50 2.70 
(16) 
b 

3.57 : 3.35 

(14) (14) 


Total 3.26 2.90 


Note.—Cells significantly different by two-tailed / test 
e vs. f (¢ = 2.690, p < .01); g vs. h (@ = 3.719, p < .O1) 


® The lower the rating, the greater the desire 


probably “involved” the subjects above what- 
ever the threshold of involvement may be for 
identification to occur. 

The fourth hypothesis was that subjects 
low in self-esteem would conform to the simi- 
larity and opposite hypotheses more than 
high self-esteem subjects. The total distribu- 
tion of self-esteem scores was dichotomized 
at the median and means for the six condi- 
tions are presented in Table 4. Both the 
Walker-Lev (1953) test and the difference 
between low self-esteem Good and Poor con- 
ditions were significant in the similarity col- 
umn, showing that low self-esteem persons 
identify more than highs. The self-evaluation 
index for the low self-esteem, Similar-Poor 
subjects is over 4 points lower than any other 
mean in the table. It appears that the low 
self-esteem subjects are particularly vulner- 
able to identifying with negative attributes. 

The fifth hypothesis is that identification 
will occur more readily in subjects low in au- 
thoritarian defensiveness than those high in 
this characteristic (Table 5). The Walker- 
Lev (1953) test indicated a difference be- 
tween the high and low authoritarians in the 
similarity condition. In both the Similar and 
Opposite conditions for the low defensiveness 
group the Good and Poor conditions differed 
significantly. Thus low defensives identify 
more and give some evidence of generalizing 
oppositeness more. 

Since both the authoritarian defensiveness 


scale and the self-esteem scale had some 
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value as predictors their correlation was cal- 
culated and found to be .02. 

Another point investigated was the effect 
of attraction the model on readiness to 
identify. Studies by Back (1951) and Raven 
(1959) suggest that attraction would lead to 
pressure to conform to the model. The hy- 
pothesis of the present study is that identifi- 
cation is a cognitive process, with perception 
of similarity between self and model as the 
necessary condition. Motivation to interact 
with the model is not assumed to be relevant 

The subjects’ ratings of their desire to con- 
verse with the model provides evidence on 
this point. Table 6 presents the mean ratings 
of the subjects’ attraction to Pat. There was 
an overall preference for the “good” model 
over the “poor,” a result in perfect conso- 
nance with common sense. This preference is 
manifest within all conditions, although it is 
significant only in the Control condition. 
Thus while differences in attraction occurred 
in all conditions, only in the Similarity con- 
dition did the subjects acquire the DSA. Thus 
it appears that identification and attraction 
can vary independently. 


to 


DISCUSSION 


One of the major purposes of the present 
study was to determine whether an individual 
will identify with another person even when 
the FSA is a purely arbitrary one. In the ear- 
lier studies both meaningful and arbitrary 
relationships between the FSA and DSA may 
generate the results. In the present study, 
arbitrariness was operationalized in two ways: 
first, the subjects were explicitly told that the 
assignment of tasks on which the FSA is 
based was purely arbitrary, and the various 
booklets containing the tasks were very ob- 
viously assigned to them in a random fashion. 
Secondly, the association between the FSA 
and the DSA was purely arbitrary, since the 
model’s having taken the same tasks as the 
subject was also a matter of chance. The re- 
sults indicated the generalization of arbitrary 
similarity postulated to underlie identifica- 
tion. 

The arbitrariness of the subjects’ reactions 
does not, however, imply that they were be- 
having in a blind, completely irrational fash- 
ion. It implies only that the generalization of 
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similarity does not appear to be limited to 
cases where such generalization would be sup- 
ported by syllogistic logic. What the subjects 
may be doing is attempting to maintain a 
consistent, stable perception of the world, 
even if this requires a little logical sloppi- 
ness. The consistency of the person’s picture 
of the world is maintained by generalizing 
similarity, even when the generalization is 
logically unwarranted. As will be suggested 
below, the reactions to the experiment of 
persons low in self-esteem is also understand- 
able in terms of attempts to maintain con- 
sistency. 

The present approach also contends that 
identification will occur even when the DSA 
has no value to the person. This contention 
is supported by the finding that the results 
for the total sample were generated primarily 
by the subjects’ poor self-evaluation in the 
Similar-Poor condition. 

The present theory would also hold that 
identification can be understood in terms of 
self-perception and perception of other per- 
sons and that communication or interaction 
between the person and the model is not a 


requisite. The results are consistent with this 
contention, since the total sample of subjects 


desired more talk with the good model 
than with the poor. Yet, only when the sub- 
jects had an FSA between themselves and 
the model did they tend to acquire the model’s 
attributes. 

The hypothesis that persons of low self- 
esteem would identify more was confirmed, 
although they did not tend to generalize op- 
positeness more. However, the pattern of re- 
sults raises questions about the rationale 
given in the theoretical discussion for expect- 
ing low self-esteem persons to identify more. 
There, it postulates that low self-esteem per- 
sons are more susceptible to any social pres- 
sure. In the present study, however, they re- 
acted mostly by very low self-evaluation in 
the Similarity-Poor condition, rather than 
showing as well the high self-evaluation in 
the Similarity-Good condition that would be 
expected if the reaction were based simply 
on vulnerability to social pressure. One pos- 
sible interpretation of the present results is 
that persons of low self-esteem can accept 
new attributes into their self-concepts which 


to 
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are consistent with the general evaluation they 
have of themselves. In the theoretical discus- 
sion, it was pointed out that potential DSAs 
which are inconsistent with already existing 
attributes of the self-concept would not be 
acquired through identification. Perhaps DSAs 
of high ability would be inconsistent with 
other attributes of the self-concepts of low 
self-esteem persons. This argument raises the 
interesting question of why the persons with 
high self-esteem did not have very high 
evaluations in the Similarity-Good condition 
Perhaps, the originally present theory based 
on differential susceptibility to social influ- 
ence has to be integrated with the argument 
based on consistency of the attributes of the 
self-concept. 

The hypothesis was also confirmed that 
persons of low authoritarian 
would identify more. There was also some 
indication that these persons also generalized 
oppositeness more. These findings are con- 
sistent with the picture of the low authori- 
tarian personality as being more empathic 
and warm, better able to identify with others 
One clue as to the reason for the difference 
in reaction between high and low authori- 
tarian defensives comes from the data that 
the highs tend to perceive other persons as 
being like themselves (Crockett & Meidinger, 
1956; Scodel & Mussen, 1953) and that they 
tend more to employ the defense mechanism 
of projection (Peak, Muncy, & Clay, 1960). 
These persons may have a strong tendency 
to generalize from themselves to other per- 
sons. This tendency may be sufficiently strong 
to override any tendency to identify, which 
entails generalization from others to oneself 
Other relevant characteristics of the high au- 
thoritarians might be their rigidity and anti- 
intraception, which together would make them 
resist any changes in their self-conceptions, 
since they would be averse to change and 
would not be prone to subject their self-con- 
cepts to observation and change 

More generally, the present study indicates 
the possibility of taking so intangible a 
Freudian identification into the 


defensiveness 


concept as 


experimental laboratory. This transfer entails 


a certain simplification, such as reducing it 
to Tolmanian terms of sign-significate. How- 


ever, this simplification has the value of show- 


ing the power of a theory like Tolman’s to 
encompass a wide variety of psychological 
phenomena. Furthermore, the cognitive flavor 
of this simplification can lead to other fruit- 
ful hypotheses, such as the generalization of 
oppositeness which would not have been de- 
rived easily from the original Freudian for- 
mulation. 

This theory was based on a cognitive the- 
ory of generalization of similarities. The very 
statement of the theory would raise the 
question of whether other cognitive processes 
would not occur in the interaction between an 
individual’s conception of himself and his 
conception of other persons. One such cog- 
nitive process explored in the present study 
is that of the generalization of oppositeness, 
the complement to the generalization of simi- 
larity. The results indicate some support for 
the hypothesis that oppositeness generalizes. 
This hypothesis tended to be supported more 
by subjects highly involved or interested in 
the characteristics upon which the opposite 
ness is based. On the other hand, subjects of 
both high and low involvement in these tasks 
model. It ap- 
pears that such generalization of oppositeness, 
which may be termed negative identification, 
is a more tenuous process than the generali- 
zation of similarity and, therefore, requires 
more involvement from the individual identi- 
fier. This relative weakness of the tendency 
to generalize oppositeness may be a reflection 
of the fact that generalization is a more primi- 
tive process developmentally. Another reason 
for the greater difficulty in demonstrating 
generalization of oppositeness than similarity 
might be that oppositeness is a more difficult 
concept to grasp and may not be distinguished 
by some persons from difference. The vari- 
able relevant to individual differences with 
regard to reactions to oppositeness might not 
have been tapped in the present study. In 
any case, when negative identification or the 
generalization of oppositeness does occur, it 
tends to have effects diametrically opposite to 
those of similarity identification. 


generalized similarity to the 


SUMMARY 
Subjects assembled in a large group were 
randomly assigned “different” sets of four 
tasks, and the random assignment was made 
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conspicuously visible to the subjects. After 
working on these tasks, they either read about 
another person who ostensibly had previously 
worked on the same set of tasks, or about 
someone who ostensibly had worked on an 
“opposite” set of tasks, or read nothing about 
this person having worked on any tasks. Half 
the subjects reading each of these three types 
of descriptions of this person were told that 
this person had been found to be good at 
clerical tasks. The other half read that he was 
poor at clerical tasks. The subjects were then 
given a clerical task, asked to predict how 
well they would do and to evaluate their per- 
formance on the task. It was found that: 

1. Subjects who read the model was good 
in clerical tasks evaluated their performances 
more favorably than those who read that the 
model was poor, provided that the model had 
worked on the same tasks as themselves. This 
was especially true if the subjects were low 
in self-esteem or low in authoritarian defen- 
siveness. 

2. If the subjects read that the model had 
worked on tasks opposite to their own, there 
was some tendency for them to evaluate their 
performances less favorably when the model 
was good than when he was poor, especially 
if the subjects were very interested in the first 
four tasks given them, and especially if they 
were low in authoritarian defensiveness. 

3. If the subjects received no information 
about the models’ having worked on tasks 
similar to their own tasks, the subjects’ 
evaluations of their performances on the cleri- 
cal task were unaffected by the model’s level 
of ability. However, the level of interest in 
the first four tasks appeared to have complex 
interactions with the effect of the model on 
the subjects’ evaluations of performance. 

4. The level of attraction to the model was 
found to vary independently of the effects of 
the experimental conditions. 
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The results were interpreted as supporting 
a cognitive theory of identification defined as 
the generalization of interpersonal similarity. 
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An approach to the investigation of vari- 
ables in the communication of affects was 
made feasible by the development of tech- 
niques for conditioning monkeys to react to 
each other in response to experimentally in- 
duced affective states (Murphy, Miller, & 
Mirsky, 1955). It was found that these af- 
fective experiences had profound effects on 
subsequent social relationships between the 
animals (Miller, Murphy, & Mirsky, 1955; 
Murphy & Miller, 1956). The behavior of 
these animals implied that very subtle emo- 
tional expressions were detected and inter- 
preted in the constant and complex interplay 
in the experimental social situation. In an at- 
tempt to measure this communication of af- 
fect, a new method was developed (Mirsky, 
Miller, & Murphy, 1958) and some of the 
relevant expressive cues were identified (Mil- 
ler, Murphy, & Mirsky, 1959a, 1959b). 


The present report deals with a new and 
more direct approach to the study of the phe- 


nomena of communication of affects. While 
the former method measured the effect of 
such communication on an existing condi- 
tioned response, it did not require the ani- 
mals to communicate and, therefore, was sub- 
ject to extinction upon repeated testing. The 
present method, however, requires succe4sful 
communication between the animals for ‘nu- 
tual solution of an avoidance problem. 


METHOD 
Su b 7, r ts 


male rhesus monkeys were 
Each of them had been sub- 


Three postadolescent 
used in this experiment 
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1 This 


grants from the 


visiting 


jects in a previous investigation involving discrimi 
nated avoidance to visual form stimuli 


Apparatus 


Standard equipment consisting of primate chairs, 
response bars, relay and timing panels, programers, 
and cumulative recorders were used in these experi 
ments. The only modification which was made was 
the insertion of a milk glass panel in front of the 
lights in a visual stimulus panel. This was done to 
reduce the intensity and diffuse the lights so that 
glare or reflections from the plastic and/or metal 
fittings of the primate chairs would not occur. The 
final result was effective in that the experimenter 
could not detect any reflection from in front of the 
chair using a violet stimulus light which was readily 
apparent from the monkey’s position 

The animals were housed and tested in an air 
conditioned isolation room. Two one-way vision 
screens were mounted in the walls enabling the ex 
perimenters to make observations of the animals 
during a test session without distracting them. The 
programing and recording equipment was located in 
another room some distance away so that relay 
clicks, etc. could not serve as conditioning cues. A 
clicker was presented via a loud-speaker in the iso- 
lation room throughout the daily test sessions to 
mask any extraneous noises from the 
other test rooms 


corridors or 


Preliminary Training 

The animals were placed two at a time into indi- 
vidual primate chairs where they remained for the 
duration of the experiment. They were then given a 
5-day period to become accustomed to this rather 
restrictive environment. On the sixth day avoidance 
conditioning was begun for each of the animals. A 
response lever was attached to the primate chair 
and a visual stimulus panel was located above and 
slightly to one side of the monkey’s head. A flexible 
metal bracelet through which a shock stimulus could 
be delivered was placed upon the animal’s right 
ankle. The other contact for shock was attached to 
the metal chair upon which the monkey was sitting 
The two chairs were positioned so that the monkeys 
were back to back and a wooden screen was placed 
between the chairs so that the animals could not 
see each other. 

The stimulus panel and lever were attached to the 
chair of one of the animals. A 15-minute period then 
elapsed to permit the monkey to adapt to these 
changes and to allow the experimenter to obtain a 
measure of the operant level for bar pressing. The 
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dura- 
later 
automatically 


masking clicker was then turned on for th 
tion of the experimental session 
a tape programer 


presente d_ the 


Two minutes 


started which 
trials 
minute se 


at 60, 9 or 12 


was 


daily Initially a tape was 


30 trials ran 
th 


programed for a ssion with 
domly sequenced 
average intertrial 
during the conditioning of the first two subjects an 
other tape was introduced spacing trials at an aver 
minutes 20 trials for 

This program, which was re 


seconds wi an 


interval of 90 seconds. However, 


, oC 


age OF 2.25 
45-minute test 
tained for the 
sented trials at 
1.5, 2.0, 2.5, and 
Each trial consisted of the presentation of the 
violet stimulus light for 6 seconds before the intro 
duction of a shock delivered through the ankle brace- 
let and chair. A bar press terminated both the shock 
and the stimulus light. If the 
occurred within 6 
light terminated and the 
When the conditioning session 
was completed, the second monkey was then given a 
similar conditioning period. The first 
(Numbers 120 and 132) received 10 
ing sessions for a total of 200 trials 


between the 

session 

remainder of the 
andomly sequenced intervals of 1.0, 
3.0 minutes 


experiments, pre 


instrumental 
onset the 


response 
seconds of stimulus 


shock was avoided 
for the animal 


was 


first 


animals 
yndition 


two 
such c 


Communication of Affect 


Following the avoidance training in which each 
animal had learned to perform a bar pr 
sponse to a violet stimulus light in order to 


shock, the primate chairs were turned so that the 


ssing re 


avoid 
animals faced each other and the wooden screen be 
tween them removed. The ankle bracelets and 
metal chairs were wired in parallel so that the 
monkeys would receive simultaneous shocks 

On the eleventh test the stimulus 
attached to Monkey 12 
was provided him. Number 132 was equipped with 
the response lever but did not have the 
panel. Test trials were presented on the same 
ule as during the conditioning sessions and the shock 
unconditioned stimulus continued to be presented 
for failure to press the 
stimulus light 

The task confronting the animals The 
monkey with the light had no means of performing 
the instrumental response which would avoid the 
noxious shock stimulus. The monkey could 
perform the response but had no stimulus to inform 
him when a response was appropriate. However, it 
the animal with the stimulus was able to communi 
cate to his partner by means of expressive cues the 
information that the conditioned stimulus (CS) 
being presented, the second monkey could then make 
the appropriate instrumental response which would 
enable both animals to avoid the shock 

Monkey Number 120 was given the stimulus panel 
and Number 132 the response bar for 
tive test Following this, 4 indi 
vidual reconditioning trials were given and, then, the 
roles of the two animals were reversed, Number 12( 


was 
two 
panel 


day was 


’s chair but no response bar 


stimulus 


sche d 


bar within 6 seconds of the 


is obvious 


second 


was 


consecu 


sessions days of 
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being given the bar and 132 the stimulus light, for 
10 more testing sessions. On several 
screen was placed between the animals 
off all but facial ct from the 
CS 

After this 
directions, ie 


132 with the 


a wooden 
which masked 


aving the 


sessions 


monkey fh 


from his chair and repla 


animal had also been av conditioned to vist 


lance 
nrir ; } y ral -r nth nrior 
primate chair several months prio t 
this experiment. However, he had not been exposed 
o the CS of a light. No preliminary tr 
was administered to Monkey 129. Af 


stimuli in a 


violet iining 
riod of adaptation to the chair, he 


Number 120 in the communication 


tion. The stimulus panel was mounted 
and the 
Twenty trials per day 


response lever was attached to 

were administered for 

screen masking all but 129 

test and, finally, 


completely 


Then the wooder 
introduced for 


was two 


sessions 
wooden barrier obstructing ths 


view of each other was placed between tl 


for two additional test sessions 


The positions of response lever and 
were switch d 129 ne 
bar while 120 had the stimulus light. Ten mor 
administered 
the partial screen on Days 6, 7, and 8 and th ym 
plete screen on Days 9 and 10 


now having the response 
test 
to this combination with 


again 


sessions were 


RESULTS 


The initial adaptation to the confinement 
of the primate chairs and the establishment 
of a conditioned the 
first pair of animals were accomplished with 
out incident. Since these animals had prior 
experience in a similar situation, learning was 
rapid and uneventful. Both animals _per- 
formed avoidance on better than 
95% of the trials on last condi- 
tioning days. 

The communication of affect data had to 
be analyzed in terms of two response parame- 
ters. The first of these 
cidence of avoidances, i.e 


avoidance response in 


responses 


the three 


of course, was the in 
trials on which a 
bar press occurred within 6 seconds of pres 
entation of the CS to the stimulus 
The second was the number of “ 
or operant responses which occurred in the 
intervals between trials, i.e., in the 
of the conditioned stimulus. If the level of 
spontaneous responses were high, the prob 
fortuitous or 
avoidance would 
Therefore, in order to assess the level of au- 
thentic avoidances 


animal 
spontaneous” 


absence 


abilities of obtaining spurious 


responses also be high 


the number of responses 
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the CS was di 
by 


occurring in the absence of 
vided by 43 
dividing the total 


lus periods) into 6-second intervals 


This divisor was derived 


intertrial time (nonstimu 
This cal- 
culation gave the number of spontaneous re 
sponses (SRs) expected per 6-second interval 
assuming a rectilinear distribution of such re- 
The 


sumption was, in 


sponses data indicated that such an as- 


general, justified although 
SRs to diminish 
for SRs 
frequency 
a trial as a part of a chain 
1 by the CS. These de- 


triggered 
partures from rectilinearity tended to bias the 


there was some tendency for 
and 


in frequency during the sessior 


with somewhat greater 


ifter 


to occur 
immediately 
of responses 
data against the hypothesis of communica- 
affect There 


a temporal conditioning 


tion of was never any sugges- 


tion of effect or a 
pattern of responses resembling fixed ratio or 
fixed interval operant conditioning. 

The nu 
would be expec ted on the basis 
tiplying the number of SRs 


nber of avoidance responses which 


of chance e was 


TY 71 
mui 


derived by 


per 6-second interval by 20, the number of 


such intervals during which the CS was actu- 
ally present. Since the number of spontaneous 
responses varied from day to day, a separate 
analysis was made for each testing session 
The data for the first pair of animals (12 
132) Table 1. As the 


rs dist vV- 


and is presented in 
the l 
ered after testing days that 
the (Number 120) 
improperly connected to the shock apparatus 
so that he shock during the 
entire communication of affect 
The p values were determined from 
Mainland tables (Mainland, Herrera, & Sut 
cliffe, 1' the number of trial 2 
as .\ that the 
performed a discriminated avoidance response 
The 


fairly high but 


footnote indicates experimente 
+} 


the monkey 


oi) 


with stimulus had been 
had received no 


test series 


with 


56) 
These data indicate 


in the social communication situation 
number of SRs was initially 
diminished rapidly as the avoidance behavior 
with the 


carefully to his 


animal 


t 
more discreet. The 


attend 


pecame 


bar learned to very 
with CS and 
with bursts of bar presses when the stimulus 
ted to the CS. In this connection 

Monkey 12 those 
did while 


did was particularly 


partner the responded rapidly 
monkey rea 
the behavior of during 


shoe k 


trials when he not receive 


Number 132 


nteresting. 
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From observations made through the one-way 
vision windows it was impossible to detect 
the absence of shock from 120’s behavior. He 
responded as 132 received the shock with a 
pronounced startle withdrawal. It 
may be that this communication of affect (in 
the direction ‘opposite from that being tested) 


and leg 


served as reinforcement to maintain 120’s af- 
fective response to the CS 

The data indicate 
alone not 
the mutual avoidance problem 


visual 
solution of 
The placing 


that 
basis for 


also cues 


were the sole 
of either partial or comple te screens between 
the did not successful 
avoidances. It was apparent 
tion that auditory cues were 
the communication process. The animal with 


eliminate 


trom 


animals 
observa- 
also a factor in 
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rABLE 2 


COOPERATIVE AVOIDANCE CONDITIONING 
SECOND PAIR OF ANIMALS 


Number of | ~St! 


avoidances 


Test 


Monkey | Monkey 
day ~ 


with | with 
light | bar 


129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 | 120 
129 120 
129 120 
129 120 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 
120 129 


SAU Wwhe | 


* Half screen between ar 
> Full screen between animals 


the stimulus panel frequently squirmed and 
slapped at his chair when the stimulus was 
being presented. It was not possible to deter- 
mine whether vocalization may also have oc- 
curred to the CS. That the results of the ex- 
periment were not attributable to spurious 
clicks, etc. from the apparatus itself was 
demonstrated by tilting the stimulus panel 
so that neither animal could see it and pre- 
senting a series of stimuli with the shock 
turned off. On the two occasions when this 
control procedure was run not a single bar 
press occurred while the CS was present. 
The cooperative avoidance data from the 
second pair of animals, Numbers 120 and 
129, are presented in Table 2. It may be re- 
called that Monkey 129 had no preliminary 
avoidance training to the stimulus employed 
in this investigation. As indicated in Table 2, 
120 responded to the new situation by mak- 
ing large numbers of intertrial lever responses 
for the first 3 test days. The number of SRs 
was high enough so that merely by chance 
alone avoidance would be expected to occur 


on the majority of test trials. As Table 2 in- 
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dicates the two animals actually received only 
eight shocks during these first 3 days. Never- 
theless, this relatively few pairings of the CS 
and UCS was sufficient to condition 129 and 
from Day 4 the discrimination between CS 
presentations and intertrial intervals became 
significant. 

When this pair of animals was switched so 
that 129 had the response mechanism while 
120 had the stimulus light, problem solution 
was very rapid. Monkey 129 which had never 
had the bar in this test situation attended 
very closely to the behaviors of Number 120 
after the first test day and responded only 
rarely between trials (see Figure 1). 

The insertion of screens between the ani- 
mals in the second pairing seemed to have a 
more disrupting effect on the discrimination 
than in the initial pairing. This suggests that 
visual cues may have played a more impor- 
tant role in the communication of affect in 
the second pair of animals than in the first. 

The data for all of the combinations of 
animals which were tested for mutual avoid- 
ance behavior revealed that when a discrimi- 
nation had been established, the avoidance 
responses occurred as a short burst of bar 
presses. The first such response was, by defi- 
nition, the avoidance since only a single re- 
sponse was required to terminate the CS and 
preclude the UCS. However, the number of 
responses occurring within the 6-second in- 
terval beginning with stimulus presentation 


Sa 
es 





Bor Pressing Response 





Fic. 1. Mutual avoidance conditioning. (Monkey 
120 with stimulus light and 129 with bar. Trials 1 
through 18 of Test Day 18 are shown. Diagonal jogs 
on Trials 3 and 16 indicate that avoidance was not 
successful and shock was delivered to both animals 
Vertical pips on the abscissa indicate trials delivered 
at variable tape from 
Trial 1 on the extreme left to Trial 18 on the ex 
treme right. The 15 minute pretrial control period is 
not shown.) 


intervals by a programer, 
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was much greater than chance expectation. 
On several occasions the mean number of bar 
occurring within stimulus intervals 
was over 100 times than the 
quency of such responses expected purely by 


presses 
greater fre- 


chance. 
DISCUSSION 


The phenomenon of intraspecies communi- 
cation has been prominently mentioned in the 
experimental literature on the infrahuman 
primates. Carpenter (1952) has stated, “Each 
known genus of primates has a repertoire’ of 
gestures which are employed consistently and 
which stimulate consistent reactions.” The 
studies of cooperative problem solving (Craw- 
ford, 1941) and food sharing (Nissen & Craw- 
ford, 1936) in the chimpanzee indicate the 
importance and effectiveness of communica- 
tion in that species. It was found that the 
chimpanzee could “solicit” food from a part- 
ner or direct behavior in a cooperative 
serial problem solving task. 

While the communication between primates 
has been recognized and described, there have 
been no systematic attempts to investigate 
the phenomenon experimentally. The present 
experiment represents an attempt to develop 
a methodology through which the communi- 
cation processes may be more intensively 
studied. The data suggest that the “coopera- 
tive conditioning” technique is an exception- 
ally efficient and sensitive tool for the in- 
vestigation of nonverbal communication. The 
method would appear to lend itself to the iso- 
lation and identification of the discrete ex- 
pressive cues which convey affects between 


its 


animals. 

Some question arose before these animals 
were tested as to how the monkey with the 
response mechanism might be expected to be- 
have in the social situation. While we hoped 
that a communication of affect would be uti- 
lized in the solution of the problem, there 
was a reasonable possibility that a second 
solution would be learned. 
viewpoint, an 


but less efficient 
From the responding animals’ 


adequate avoidance could be achieved by set- 


ting up a rate of bar pressing which would 
insure that no more than 6 seconds elapsed 
between successive responses. In other words, 
the problem might have been structured by 


CONDITIONING 


the subject in the same fashion that mon- 
keys and other species learn to avoid in the 
Sidman type of problem. There is no doubt 
that monkeys can learn to maintain a rather 
steady, high rate of responding in such a 
problem situation (Sidman, 1958). However, 
steady state responding at a high rate is a 
very costly adaptive mechanism from the 
subject’s point of view if it must be main- 
tained for any extended period of time. 
Porter, Brady, Conrad, Mason, Galambos, 
and Rioch (1958) demonstrated that severe, 
indeed, terminal gastrointestinal lesions de- 
velop in a remarkably short period of time 
in monkeys required to lever press every 20 
seconds for a 6-hour test period. The Porter 
et al. study, incidentally, resembles in some 
ways the present experiment in that two ani- 
mals were hooked together in a “yoked chair” 
setup. The experimental animal could pre- 
vent shock not only to himself but to his 
paired control by pressing the lever. The con- 
trol animal, however, had no direct role in 
the avoidance. behavior in that experiment 
while both animals in the present study 
played indispensable roles in problem solu- 
tion. 

It might also be pointed out that the pres- 
ent method can be viewed from several dif- 
ferent viewpoints. While we were oriented 
primarily in terms of nonverbal communica- 
tion of affect, it seems quite appropriate to 
consider these experiments as studies of co- 
operative behavior. By making some changes 
in initial training it would appear to be fea- 
sible to attempt to isolate some parameters 
of cooperation-competition in this experimen- 
tal situation. Likewise, since the two animals 
are mutually dependent for a satisfactory 
solution to their joint problem, it might be 
possible to structure the experiment in such 
a way as to study the development of de- 
pendency relationships. 

At the present time more intensive studies 
of the nonverbal communication of affect are 
being conducted. Improved control of the 
sensory modalities involved in the communi- 
cation has been achieved so that the two ani- 
mals may be isolated from each other, thus 
eliminating extraneous noises from twisting or 
shaking in the chairs plus vocal and olfac- 
tory cues. Further, joint reward conditioning, 
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and combined reward-avoidance schedules are 
being tested to determine the cues utilized in 
the communication of affects other than fear. 


SUMMARY 


Rhesus monkeys in prisnate chairs were 
conditioned to bar press within 6 seconds of 
presentation of a light in order to avoid 
electric shock. Following acquisition of this 
avoidance response two animals were placed 
facing each other and the bar was removed 
from the chair of one monkey and the stimu- 
lus light from the chair of the other. In order 
for either monkey to avoid shock a communi- 
cation was necessary since neither animal had 
access to all elements of the problem. The 
results indicated that through nonverbal com- 
munication of affect an efficient mutual avoid- 
ance was performed. It was concluded that 
this paradigm is an exceptionally efficient and 
sensitive method for investigations of non- 
verbal communication. 
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Che past decade has witnessed several ma- 
jor shifts in the conception, care, and treat- 
ment of hospitalized mental patients. There 
has been a move toward “open” hospitals, 
milieu therapy, patient government, and pa- 
tient work programs. This newer outlook is 
based on the general assumption that the well- 
being of mental patients is at least to some 
extent influenced by the social context. Deri- 
vations from this assumption include the more 
specific hypotheses that mental patients are 
sensitive to and influenced by the attitudinal 
atmosphere created by hospital employees 
that the success of reintegrating former men- 
tal patients into society is affected by the atti- 
tudes of the general public toward mental ill- 
ness, and that these attitudes play a role in 
determining the support of mental health pro- 
grams by the general public as voters and 
taxpayers. 

Despite the manifest importance of this 
area, there has been little systematic research 
directed toward the finding of relationships 
between attitudes toward the mentally ill and 
such variables as symptom reduction, success- 
ful rehabilitation of former patients, hospital 
discharge rates, etc. Research of this kind de- 
pends upon the adequate conception and ob- 
jective measurement of attitudes toward men- 
tal illness and the mentally ill. The major 
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purpose of this investigation is to meet this 
need. 

Previous work in this area is sparse. The 
pioneer work was the development of the 
Custodial Mental Illness Ideology (CMI) 
Scale by Gilbert and Levinson (1956). CMI 
scores were found to have correlates with 
hospital occupation, hospital treatment policy, 
and the California F Scale. The Cummings 
(1957) developed a Guttman scale of social 
distance from mental patients for use in their 
community studies. In both of these studies, 
a single (albeit different) pro-anti dimension 
of attitude was conceived, appropriate items 
were written, and were found to “scale” in 
the sense that internal consistency reliability 
(or reproducibility) was found to be ade- 
quate. But the fact that items can be organ- 
ized on a single dimension does not mean that 


they are best so organized. A ready analogy 
comes to mind from the area of human abil- 
ity. That one can identify a general intellec- 
tual factor in higher order domains (Thur- 
stone, 1947) does not deny the existence or 
usefulness of group factors (verbal, numeri 
cal, space, etc.) in the understanding of intel- 


lectual functioning. The methodological base 
from which this investigation proceeds is that 
opinions about the mentally ill are potentially 
multidimensional, and the number and nature 
of these dimensions is an empirical issue, and 
not one to be assumed in advance; thus, the 
choice of multiple-factor analysis. 

We conceive of attitudes as inferred vari- 
ables which carry an affective or at least an 
adient-avoidant valence. Operationally, then, 
our responses reflect opinions, and the factors 
derived therefrom may ? represent attitudes. 

The purpose of the investigation was two- 
fold: 

2 But not necessarily. As will be noted later, Fac- 


tors A through D are understood to be attitudinal 
in this sense, while E is an opinion factor 
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1. To identify and develop measures of the 
salient dimensions underlying opinions about 
severe mental illness among hospital per- 
sonnel. 

2. To explore the construct validity of these 
measures by relating them to demographic 
characteristics of the respondents 
tion, education, age, and sex 


On cupa- 


METHOD 


Items. A pool of approximately 20 
referring to the cause, description, treatment, and 
prognosis of mental illness was prepared 
These items were made up of quotations from case 
conferences and casual conversations, and paraphrases 
of ideas which are current in the mental hospital 
This group of items was reviewed by a group of 
hospital experienced research workers,* and items 
were edited, balanced with regard to pro and anti 
content, and overlapping ones discarded until 55 re 
mained. These were supplemented by items (in some 
cases revised) from the Custodial Mental Illness Ide 
ology (CMI) Scale (Gilbert & Levinson, 1956), the 
California F Scale (Struening, 1957), and Nunnally’s 
(1957) work on popular conceptions of mental health 
to form a 70-item set. All items were presented in 
Likert format with provision following each for a 
checked response on a six-point agreement continuum 

Subjects. The phase of the investigation described 
here was carried out in two large Veterans Adminis 
tration neuropsychiatric hospitals, one in the North 
east (Hospital I) and another in the Midwest (Hos 
pital II) and utilized as subjects large samples of the 
personnel in these two hospitals. Later tables (7 and 
8) give the distributions of these samples by occupa 
tion, education, age, and sex. There were in all 541 
usable questionnaires from Hospital I and 653 from 
Hospital II, in each case broadly 
the different levels and functions of personnel whos 
work brought them into frequent contact with thx 
patients. In each hospital, some two-thirds to three 
quarters of the target population were obtained as 
subjects. 

Administration. Most of the subjects in both hos 
pitals were group tested so as to guarantee ano 
nymity. Where this was not night 
nurses and aides who could not leave their posts 
envelopes in which the completed questionnaires 
could be anonymously returned were provided. In 
structions stressed anonymity and the fact that the 
issues were matters of opinion about which 
professionals differed, so that there were no right o1 
wrong answers 

Data analysis. The method of 
below was applied to each hospital separately. The 


opinion items 


Severe 


representative ol 


possible (e.g., 


even 


analy sis described 


two sets of data were analyzed successively, and in 
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First, the 70 X 70 matrix of 
bet ween 


exactly the same way 
product-moment 
individual items was computed 
IBM 65 centroid 
limited to 40 X 40 matrices, the 
was employed in analyzing the data for Hospital I 

I The five 
correlation numerically greater than 


correlation 
Since the availabk 
extraction is 


coefficients of 
program tor factor 
following strategem 
items which yielded no more than one 
were dropped 
from further consideration 

correlations varied greatly 
in 


2. Fifteen items whose 
ind would therefore be the nucleus of maxim 
item clusters (Tryon, 1958, p. 12 


lly 
dependent 
selected as marker variables 

3. The remaining 50 randomly 
in half and to each half the 
tached, vielding two 40 X 4( 
of 15 marker items 

4. The two 
standard centroid facto 
troids * were rotated to an orthogonal, 
ture type of solution by means of the quartimax an 
lytic method (Neuhaus & Wrigley, 1954 


items were 
marker 


items 


matrices sharing ; 


matrices were each subjectec i 
analysis. The first five cen 


simple-strus 


5. The two rotated factor matrices were then 
pared by o the 15 marker item loading 
They proved 
was encountered in matching the five rotated f 


reference 


t 
remarkably 


similar, and no diffi 


from the two analyses 

6. The factor matrices for tl two an 
then recombined. Since each 
sets of loadings (one from each rotation in 


single loading on each 


} 


marker item Nf 


figured), a factor was 
tained by determining the 
the square root of th 


root mean squart 
paired loadings (i.e., 
of the two squared loadings) 

Exactly the same method was used to analyz 
Hospital II data. In Hospital II, 6 items were 
dropped completely on grounds of low cor 
and 16 were used as marker items, resulting 
intercorrelations sharing 


relation 
in two 40 X 40 matrices of 
marker 
recombined into a 


i group of items which were analvzed as 


ibove and matrix 


RESULTS 
Factors 


As was the case in matching the factors 
over the two 40 Xx 4 
hospital, no difficulty 
matching the five rotated factors in the two 
hospitals. As evidence of the factor similarity 
between hospitals, for each factor separately 
the two hos 


matrices within each 


was encountered in 


the rotated factor loadings for 
pitals were correlated over the 62 items whic 


1 
} 


ii 


undoubtedly more than five commor 


but starting 


' There ire 
matric with th 
loadings do not exceed 30 and 
Thus, the 5 


salient of a 


factors in each of the 
sixth centroid 


tactor 


exceed .20 for only two or three items 


factors extracted 


most 


are deemed the 
from the latent 


et of perhaps 15 (judging roots 


common tactors 





OPINIONS ABOUT MENTAL ILLNESS 


rABLE 1 
\UTHORITARIANISM 


68. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel a great 
love, gratitude, and respect for his parents 

65. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues 
children should learn 

11. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best not to think about it 
but keep busy with more pleasant things 

34. A heart patient has just one thing wrong with him, while a mentally ill 
person is completely different from other patients 

16. All patients in mental hospitals should be prevented from having children 
by a painless operation 

26. There is something about mental patients that makes it easy to tell 
them from normal people 

29. People with mental illness should never be treated in the same hospital 
as people with physical illness 

1 Menta! iliness is usually caused by some disease of the nervous system 

27. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better off 

60. Every person should make a strong attempt to raise his social position 

22. It is easy to recognize someone who once had a serious mental illness 

12. Nervous breakdowns usually result when people work too hard 

8. People who are mentally ill let their emotions control them ; normal people 
think things out 

52. Although patients discharged from mental hospitals may seem all right 
they should not be allowed to marry 

One of the main causes of mental illness is a lack of moral strength or will 


Sn de i de 
wht 


* 


= 
< 


> 
l 
t 


mower 

59. Every mental hospital should be surrounded by a high fence and guards 
6. People would not become mentally ill if they avoided bad thoughts 

70. Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power 
whose decisions he obeys without question 

31. A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly expect 
to get along with decent people 

50. The best way to handle patients in mental hospitals is to keep them be 
hind locked doors 

39. Although some mental patients seem all right, it is dangerous to forget 
for a moment that they are mentally ill 

66. ( ge professors are more likely to become mentally ill than are business 
men 

24. Regardless of how you look at it, patients with severe mental illness are 
no longer really human 

13. The patients of a mental hospital should have something to say about 
the way the hospital is run.* 


appeared in both analyses. The resulting Pear- are presented in decreasing order of their root 
son correlations between hospitals are: A, .86; mean square loadings over the two hospitals 
B, .73; C, .38; D, .60; E, .77. When the “un- (which are, however, not given) down to the 
adjusted correlation” (Burt, 1941, p. 343) IS Jeyel of .40 in Table 1 and about .30 in 
used as an inde f similarity, the resulting +> . . ; , 
ised as an index of mila ity, the oor Tables 2—5.° Decimal points are omitted 
values are: A, .92: B, .62: C, .51; D, .61; E, 

81. Using either criterion, the results, with 
the possible exception of Factor C, are deemed 


Positive loadings indicate agreement, negative 
loadings disagreement 


satisfactory 
The similarity of the factors between hos- 

: . sy h ‘ud ; = occurs for Item 13 which loads Factor A heavily 

pitals —— rere _—. » reserence to (—.72) in Hospital I and Factor C even more 

Tables 1 through 5, where the factor loadings heavily (88) in Hospital II (Tables 1 and 3). Not 

of both hospitals for the most highly loaded that this is not a logical inconsistency; the item fits 


items are presented. In each table, the items both interpretations 


The only noteworthy inconsistency in loading 
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rABLE 2 


Factor B—BENEVOLENC! 


) 


28. Even though 


patients in menta 


n spita 


wrong to laugh about them 
54. There is little that can be done for patients ir 
to see that they are comfortable and well fed 


41. Anyone 


who tries hard to better himself 


deserves th 


37. Patients in mental hospitals are in many ways 
35. To become a patient in a mental hospital is t 


42. Our mental 


hospitals seem 


more 


nentally ill people can be cared for 

4. Although they usually aren't aware 

ill to avoid the difficult problems of ever 
38. More tax money should be spent 


severe mental illness 


39. Although some m 


‘ ! , | 
ntai patients se 


for a moment that they are mentally 
60. Every person should make a strong 


Factor A—Authoritarianism. The 
tion of mental patients projected by this fac- 
tor is one which stresses their difference from 
and inferiority to normal people (Items 34, 
16, 26, 29, 22, 8, 52, 39, 24, and 13). Sev- 
eral items present popular (and contradic- 
tory) ideas about the causality of mental ill- 
ness (Items 14, 12, 2, 6, and 66). 

This view of the mental patient exists in a 
context which results in the five items (Items 
27, 31, 65, 68, and 70) taken from the Cali- 
fornia F Scale (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, & Sanford, 1950) having high load- 
ings on this factor; indeed, the two items giv- 
ing the largest loadings on Factor A are from 
the F Scale. These reflect the characteristic 
submission to authority (Items 65, 68, and 70) 
and “anti-intraceptiveness” (Items 11, 27, 6, 
and 66) of the authoritarian. In fact, Items 
6 and 66 indict thinking (bad or too much) 
as playing an etiological role in mental ill- 
ness. The handling of the hospitalized men- 
tally ill advocated here, namely, high fence, 
guards, locked doors (Items 59 and 50) bears 
the coercive authoritarian stamp. 

We have named the common factor defined 
by the above elements Authoritarianism. It 
presents a gestalt made up of authoritarian 
submission and anti-intraception with a view 
of the mentally ill as a class inferior to nor- 
mals and requiring coercive handling. A most 
interesting possibility suggests itself that for 


concep- 


the authoritarian personality within the men 
tal hospital, the mentally ill may function as 
a negatively stereotyped outgroup in much 
the same way as do racial, religious, or po 
litical minority groups in the larger society 
Indeed, Factor A is essentially identical with 
what the F Scale measures. This is demon 
strated by the fact that the correlation be 
tween Factor A scores based solely on items 
having mental illness content below) 
with scores obtained by summing the 6 F 
Scale items is when 
corrected for attenuation.‘ 
Factor A is a dominant 
counts for an average of 47° 
variance in the two hospitals. This inciden- 
tally suggests that it is also essentially what 
is measured by the CMI (Gilbert & Levin 
son, 1956), since the total score obtained by 
adding together such items will be richly 
saturated in the largest common factor run- 
ning through the item set, at the expense of 
less extensive common factors. The substan- 
tial correlation between CMI and F was dem 
onstrated by Gilbert and Levinson (1956) 
Factor B—Benevolence. Factors B (Table 


(see 
86, and exceeds unity 


factor which ac- 
of the common 


® The role of acquiescence set in Factor A was not 
explicitly studied. However, its importance cannot 
be great in the light of the fact that in Hospital I 
Item 13 gives rise to a negative loading of .72, ix 
those otherwise high on Factor A disagree with high 


consistency with this item 





OPINIONS ABOUT 
2) and C (Table 3) are both “promental pa- 
tient,” but they are so from rather different 
perspectives, as evidenced by their near zero 
shared variance (Table 6). The positive pole 
of B represents a benevolence toward patients 
which arises from a moral point of view, a 
sort of Christian kindliness toward unfortu 
nates. Mental patients are seen mot as fail- 
ures in life (Item but rather like 
children (Item and it is wrong to laugh 
about them (Item 28). Still, it is dangerous 
to forget for a moment that they are mentally 
ill (Item 39), a point of view which is also 
part of Factor A. They are looked upon as 
an obligation of society (Item 38), and more 
than mere custodial should offered 
them (Item 54). Still, mental hospitals are 
not like prisons (Item 42), in contrast with 
the Factor C view. Finally, Items 41 and 6( 
project the traditional value of self-improve- 
ment, which in this context suggests its ad 
vocacy to mental patients (but note that Item 
60 also loaded Factor A). Factor B accounts 
of the variance shared 


35), are 


37), 


care be 


for an average of 15‘ 
by the items 

In our earlier reports on this investigation 
(Cohen & Struening, 1959, 1960), we quali 
fied by the adjective “unso- 
phisticated,” which was not meant pejora- 


“henevolence” 


rABLI 


MENTA 


MENTAI 


I 


rul 


mental 


tients are 


re very 


vho have never 


ILLNESS 


tively, but intended to distinguish this factor 
from Factor C. Others close to our work have 
responded to other aspects of this factor and 
have suggested such names as Parental Be- 
nevolence, Moral Benevolence, and Human- 
istic Benevolence. All these qualifiers can be 
supported by the item loadings. We have set- 
tled on the of these inter- 
pretations, Benevolence, as the verbal tag to 
this What intended is 
kindly, paternalistic view towards patients 
whose origin in and humanism 
rather than a scientific or professional dogma 
It is encouraging and nurturant, but still ac 
knowledges some fear of patients. Further 
support of this interpretation will be offered 
in the later discussion of its demographic cor- 
relates. 

Factor C—Mental Hygiene Ideology. Fac- 
tor C involves an orientation toward mental 
patients which is also positive, but embodies 
the tenets of the creed of modern mental 
health professionals (Table 3). The items 
here are more factually descriptive of the 
mentally ill; e.g., they are willing to work 
(Item 23), capable of skilled labor (Item 53), 
many would remain with unlocked 
(Item 55), ex-patients could be trusted as 
baby sitters (Item 61), there is much mental 


“common factor” 


assign factor is a 
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doors 
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illness outside of hospitals (Item 25). Im- 


plicit in this conception is the idea that men- 
tal patients are much like normal people, dif- 
fering from them perhaps in degree, but not 
in kind, in sharp contrast with the Factor 
A orientation. This view is partially summa- 
rized in “Mental illness is an illness like any 
other” (Item 21). The efficacy of treatment 
is strongly believed in (Item 44), as is the 
assumption by society of its obligations to the 
mentally ill (Item 38), the latter shared with 
Factor B. In contrast with Factor B, the item 
likening mental hospitals to prisons (Item 42) 
is endorsed here. Finally, opposition to the 
death penalty (Item 69) and advocacy of 
“hospital democracy” (Item 13) round out 
the picture. Factor C accounts for an average 
of 14% of the shared variance. 

Because of the concordance of the elements 
of Factor C with the tenets of the mental 
hygiene movement, this factor was named 
Mental Hygiene Ideology. This interpretation 
is further supported by its correlation with 
occupation and education (see below). 

Factor D—Social Restrictiveness. Factor 
D, which accounts for an average over the 
two hospitals of 14% of the shared variance, 


emphasizes the desire to restrict mental pa- 
tients both during and after hospitalization 


TABLI 


SOCIAI 


Factor D 
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for the protection of soc iety, particularly the 
family unit (see Table 4). Thus, they should 
not be allowed to marry after hospitalization 
(Item 52), should be upon 
hospitalization (Item 48); 
‘would be foolish” to marry an ex-mental pa- 
tient (Item 40). Their parental rights should 
also be restricted by forbidding their small 
children from visiting them (Item 20) and 
by sterilization (Item 16). Posthospital em- 
ployment as baby sitters should be closed to 
them (Item 61). Mental patients should be 
denied the right to vote (Item 57). All these 
items share the belief that mental illness is a 
threat to society which must be met by some 
restriction in functioning both 
and following hospitalization; Factor 


easily divor¢ ed 


indeed a woman 


social during 
LD) was 
accordingly named Social Restrictiveness. The 
other items loading this factor 
the basis of the restrictive orientation. Thus 


account tor 


mental patients are seen as socially deficient 
they do not care how they look (Item 64) 
and do not make wholesome friendships (Item 
51). Furthermore, the outlook for their fu 
ture is hopeless: “There is little that can be 
done” for them (Item 54)—they “Will never 
be their old selves again’ (Item 43). 

One notes a certain similarity in outlook 
between Factor D and Factor A, and, in fact 
} 


RESTRICTIVENESS 


40. A woman would be foolish to marry a man 
illness, even though he seems fully recovers 


52. Although patients discharged from ment 


il hospita 


they should not be allowed to marry 


43. People who have been patients in a 


old selves again 


54. There is little that can be done fo 
to see that they are comfortable and well fed 


48. The law should allow a woman 
been confined in a mental hospital wit! 
61. Most women who were once patrentsinat 


as baby sitters 


20. The small children of patients i 


to visit them 


64. Most patients in mental hos} 
16. All patients in mental hospitals should 
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1a severe mer 
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ntal hospitals should not | 


vitals don’t care how they look 


be prevented from having 


by a painless operation 
51. Many patients in mental hospitals make whol 


other patients 


vote 


57. Anyone who is in a hospital for a mental illness 


should not | 
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TABLE 5 


Factor | 


3. Mental patients come from homes where the parents 


their children 


5. The mental illness of 


INTERPERSONAI 


ETIOLOGY 


took little interest in 


many people is caused by the separation or divorce 


of their parents during childhood 


1. If parents loved their children more " 

9. If the children of mentally ill parents were raised by norn 
would probably not become mentally ill 

33. If the children of normal parents were 
would probably become mentally ill 

4. Although they usually aren’t aware 
ill to avoid the difficult problems yds 

People who are successful in their work seldon 


inspection of the graphed factor plots indi- 
cates that were the rotation oblique, there 
A and D 


These 


would be some correlation between 
(see Table 6 and discussion below). 
two factors are nevertheless distinct with the 
emphasis of restrictiveness to protect the 
family the distinguishing feature. 
Factor E—Interpersonal Etiology. 
E is highly specific in its reference and highly 
the two hospitals 
reflects 
illness 
particularly 
attention 
during childhood 1). or 
more generaliy the mental health of those in 
(Items 9 and Somewhat 
less central is a belief that abnormal behav- 
motivated: mental illness is an 
avoidance of problems (Item 4), successful 


Factor 
between (see 
Its positive pole 

belief that mental 
experience, 
love and 
and 


consistent 
Table 5). 
strongly a 
from interpersonal 
deprivation of parental 


(Items 3, 5 


quite 
arises 


loco pare ntis 33). 


ior is e.f£., 
people seldom become mentally ill (Item 67) 
Accordingly, Factor E has been named Inter- 
personal Etiology. It accounts for 10% of the 
shared variance in each hospital 
Factor Scores 

factor, items 
highly 


To obtain measures of each 
which loaded each factor 
which had mental illness content 
posited by assigning integral values from one 
to six to the six alternatives from strongly 
disagree to strongly agree for the positively 
loaded items, and in for the 
negatively loaded items. Item scores were not 
since their standard deviations 


most and 


were com- 


reverse order 


standardized 


did not vary greatly, nor were weighted as a 


ntal illness 
they 


there yuld be less m 


parents 


raised by ments y ill parents, they 


of it, many ‘le become mentally 


; 


ft everya 
ntally ill 


function of their factor loadings, since it has 
been demonstrated that this refinement 
little advantage over the simpler unit weights 
(Trites & Sells, Each item used for 
factor scoring was assigned to only one fac- 
tor, in order to keep the factor scores experi- 
mentally independent. Constants were added 
as necessary, to avoid negative scores 

The psychometric characteristics of the fac- 
tor scores are given in Table 6. The reliability 


has 


1955). 


coefficients given are of the internal consist- 
ency type, equivalent to those obtained by 
the generalized Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
to be understood as 
the 


composites of 


(Tryon, 1957), and are 
giving an estimate of 
would obtain from 
number of items drawn randomly 
same item domain (Tryon, 1957) 
deemed quite satisfactory 
purposes possibly excepting Factor D. How- 
D’s higher factor 
demo 


correlation one 
the same 
from the 
They are 
for our research 
ever, in the light of Factor 
validity and 
graphic correlates (see below) 
is apparently adequate 

The factor validity coefficients were com- 
puted by means of Thomson’s (1951, pp. 197 
199) pooling square. The resulting value rep- 
resents the correlation coefficient between the 
a set of item scores and the factor 
The validity 


significant 
its reliability 


coefficients 


sum of 
they share in common 
cients are also quite satisfactory for the pur- 


coeffi- 


poses of group comparisons 

Although the factors defined by 
the quartimax rotation are mutually inde- 
pendent, the factor scores show some small 
In both hospitals one 


abstract 


correlations (Table 6) 
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(Factor A i\ 
tor D), are: jexnce {Factor 
B) and Men oozy {Factor 
C), and nega‘ oss thes« 
Interpe .; (Factor E) has 
small correlatiuns wiim Mental Hygiene Id 
ology (Factor C), but, perhaps surprisingly 
is uncorrelated with Authoritarianism (Fac- 
tor A) and Social Restrictiveness (Factor D). 
It must be stressed that these relationships 
correlations in the 


wey 
ness (Fac- 


two 


pairs. 


are quite small; of the 2 
two hospitals, only one exceeds .30.7 One must 
be prepared to find all patterns of high and 
low scores on the five factors; no factor score 
predicts another to any material degree. Re- 
spondents low on Authoritarianism are no 
more likely to accept Interpersonal Etiology 
than those high on this factor. Respondents 
high on Mental Hygiene Ideology are only 
slightly more likely to reject Social Restric- 
tiveness than those low on this factor 


Demographic Correlates 


To study the relationships between the 
OMI factors and occupation, education, age 
and sex, each hospital sample was broken 
down into subgroups for each demographic 
variable and simple analyses of variance per- 
formed on each OMI factor score. In addi- 
tion to determining the significance of the de- 
parture from the overall null hypothesis, each 
analysis was extended to yield an eta coeffi- 
cient of nonlinear correlation make 


to pos- 


* A reviewer points out that these correlations are 
attenuated by the measurement error variance in the 
factor scores. This must be granted. Still, when they 
are corrected they reflect less than 
50% shared variance in all but two or three instances 


attenuation, 


; 
ior 
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sible an sment of the degree of 
tion between the 
factor score involved.* Where applicable, the 
form of the of demo 
graphic variable was determined. 
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demographic variable and 


regression factor on 


Occupation. Table 7 presents the mean fa 

for 10 occupational groups who 
have daily patient contacts. Physical Medi 
cine and Rehabilitation and Special Services 
are charged with carrying on “activity” ther 
apies with patients. The mental health 
fessional groups include residents and trainees 
up predomi 


but 


tor scores 


pro 


The Physicians groups are made 
nantly of nonpsychiatric physicians I 
clude dentists and chaplains. The occupa 
tional groups are significantly () < 1) dif 
ferentiated on al 
excepting only Social Restrictiveness in Hos 
pital II. As can be seen from Table 7, the 
subgroup differences are particularly marked 
(Factor A) 
indicate (through thei 


2 the score 


1 factors in both hospitals 


on Authoritarianism where the 


65 and .50 
squares) that 429% and 


variance is associated with occupation sub 


eta values 


5% of 


group membership. The correlations with ox 
ilso substantial for Benevolence 
and Mental Hygiene Ideology 


cupation are 
(Factor B) 
(Factor C), 
remaining two factor scores. 


but noticeably smaller for the 


Table 7 
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Gilbert and Levinson (1956) found 
parallel occupational differences on 


are high 
exactly 

the CMI, attests to the 

larity between their scale and Factor A. 
2. Psychologists again occupy the low ex- 
treme on Benevolence (Factor B), while the 
high end is taken by Special Service person- 
nel, nurses, and ward clerical personnel. This 
latter finding does not imply that psycholo- 
gists are malevolent—it is rather the moral- 
of Factor B 


which again simi- 


istic-paternalistic perspective 
which they reject. 

3. Aides and kitchen workers have the 
lowest means on Mental Hygiene Ideology 
(Factor C), and psychologists, work- 
ers, and Hospital I psychiatrists have the 
highest a state of affairs inversely 
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paralleling that of Authoritarianism (Factor 
A). 

4. While Social Restrictiveness (Factor D) 
does not spread the groups apart strongly, it 
is striking to find in each hospital that the 
physician subgroup is by far the highest, 
while psychologists are the lowest. 

5. Finally, and quite predictably, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists most strongly accept 
Interpersonal Etiology while aides and kitchen 
workers tend to be low. 

Differences in orientation towards the men- 
tally ill among the various occupational 
groups are striking. Typically, the mental 
health professionals are at opposite poles 
from the aides, who provide the quantitative 
bulk of the “normal” social atmosphere for 
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patients, the nurses falling in between (but 
note that Factors B and D depart from this 
pattern). The existence of such diversity of 
view attests to a host of problems in com 
munication in the occupational hierarchy and 
consequently in patient care. 

Education. This variable is related to oc- 
cupation and parallels it for the OMI factors 
(see Table 8). Again the two hospitals are 
very similar. Since years of education is an 
ordered variable, it is possible to consider the 
shape of the regression of factor score on 
education, as well as the significance and de- 
gree of relationship. 

1. Authoritarianism (Factor A) 
sharp negative linear relationship with edu- 
cation of the order of .6 and .5 for the two 
hospitals, quite similar to the degree of rela 
tionship provided by the highly correlated 
occupation grouping. This is quite in keeping 
with the repeated findings of negative corre- 
lation of education and F Scale score, which, 
as already noted above, is considered to be 
essentially the same factor as A. 

2. Benevolence (Factor B) has a weaker 
but significant inverted U shaped relation- 
ship with education in both hospitals, the 
peak coming in the “some college” (13-15) 
group. It drops off at higher levels, again 
presumably because of increased rejection of 
the moralistic basis for the benevolence rather 
than the benevolence itself. The low level of 
Factor B at elementary and high school lev- 
els is puzzling. Perhaps the Authoritarianism 
at these educational levels precludes Benevo- 
lence, just as Mental Hygiene Ideology at 
high educational levels precludes it. 

3. Education is somewhat more strongly 
related to Mental Hygiene Ideology (Factor 
C), accounting for about 10-15% of its vari- 
ance. The regression is such that the means 
remain constant from elementary through 
some college education and then rise sharply 
with graduation and postgraduate training. 
This finding in conjunction with the related 
finding on occupation supports the interpreta- 
tion of Factor C as the mental health profes- 
sional’s creed. 

4. Social Restrictiveness (Factor D) fails 
to relate significantly to education and was 
slightly (Hospital I) and nonsignificantly 
(Hospital IT) related to occupation. Although 
this is psychometrically the weakest of the 


shows a 
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it nevertheless has enough fac- 


tor validity to disclose an important relation 


factor scores, 


ship where it exists, given the large samples 
studied here (see age and sex below). The 
conclusion that Factor D does not 
education, therefore, seems justified and fur- 
ther helps distinguish it from Authoritarian- 
ism, which is strongly related to education 
(and occupation). 

5. Although significant, the relationship be- 
tween years of education and Interpersonal 
Etiology (Factor E) is weak. Insofar as it 
can be discerned, in Hospital II the regres- 
sion is positive with a sharp rise at the post- 
graduate level; in Hospital I the latter rise 
also appears, but it zigzags anomalously at 
lower levels. 

Age. The OMI factor scores do not relate 
as strongly to age as they do to occupation 
and education.*® Neither Benevolence (Factor 
B), nor Mental Hygiene Ideology (Factor 
C), nor Interpersonal Etiology (Factor E) 
are significantly related to age in either hos 
pital, and the remaining factors are not 
strongly related. 

1. Age accounts for about 5% of the vari- 
ance on Authoritarianism in both hospitals, 
but does so in an unanticipated U shaped re- 
gression whose trough comes in the thirties 
The conservatism of middle age is an often 
observed phenomenon, but no reason comes 
to mind for the Authoritarianism (as high or 
higher) of the teens and twenties. This may 
merely be a peculiarity of the age-education- 
occupation structure of these two mental hos- 
pitals which deserves no general inferences 
In any case, the relationship is a weak one 

2. The relationship of age to Social Re- 
strictiveness is even and 
form of a slow increase in score with age. 

Sex. Like age, sex is only weakly related to 
the factor scores.° The sex differences on Au- 
thoritarianism (Factor A), Mental Hygiene 
Ideology (Factor C), and Interpersonal Eti- 
(Factor E) are not significant. The 


relate to 


weaker takes the 


ology 

® Tables giving these detailed findings have been 
deposited with the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No. 7057 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photodupli 
cation Service, Library of Congress. 

These tables are also available from the authors 
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others are significant in both hospitals, but 
of little consequence, in no instance account- 
ing for as much as 3% of the variance. 

1. Women show somewhat higher Benevo- 
lence (Factor B) scores on the average than 
men, a fact that accords with their cultural 
role. (It should be recalled, however, that 
nurses were the highest occupation subgroup 
on this factor and account for a quarter to a 
third of the sample of women.) 

2. Women also show somewhat higher So- 
cial Restrictiveness (Factor D) than men, 
but this may be an artifact. Several of the 
items on this scale either explicitly (Items 40 
and 48) or implicitly (Item 52) are couched 
in terms of what women should do in marital 
relationships with male mental patients. Were 
the shoe on the other foot, this difference 
might disappear or be reversed. 


DISCUSSION 


The Gilbert-Levinson (1956) CMI can be 
interpreted in the light of the results of the 
factor analysis. Their initial conception of 
custodialism-humanism has our Factors A 
and D at the custodialism pole, C and by im- 
plication E at the humanism pole, and B scat- 
tered all along it. The tendency for Authori- 
tarianism (Factor A) to dominate collections 
of items such as they and we used taken with 
their Likert method of procedure resulted in 
their final CMI scale being largely a measure 
of Factor A. This leaves the other dimensions 
we have uncovered unaccounted for in their 
scheme. 

The importance of this omission cannot, at 
present, be fully assessed, since the role of 
the other dimensions with regard to the effi- 
cacy of patient care has not yet been studied. 
We speculate, however, that more than Au- 
thoritarianism is important in regard to hos- 
pital, family, and community atmosphere and 
its relation to the well-being of mental pa- 
tients. For example, we think that Benevo- 
lence (Factor B) is an important quality in 
psychiatric aides and nurses, who provide the 
bulk of the patients’ contact with “normals,” 
and represent the hospital to them. We be- 
lieve that present educational programs for 
psychiatric aides seek to inculcate in them 
the ideology of the mental hygiene move- 
ment (Factor C), which is at least foreign, 
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quite possibly anxiety provoking, and in any 
case not very effective. This probably ac- 
counts for the failure of the Cummings’ 
(1957) community education effort; the con- 
ception “Mental patients are different from 
you only in degree,” a Factor C idea, proved 
flatly unacceptable to the community. Per- 
haps the message, “Mental patients are poor 
unfortunates whom we should help out of 
simple human kindness,” a Factor B formu- 
lation, might have proven more effective, de- 
spite its condescending sound in the ears of 
professionals. 

Such speculation as the above, although 
interesting and perhaps even exciting, is not 
meant to replace the empirical work that 
needs to be done, but merely to provide a 
basis for generating hypotheses for such work. 

The substantial differences in factor scores 
found as one goes up the occupational-educa- 
tional hierarchy of the two mental hospitals 
studied, particularly in the light of the con- 
sistency found between these widely sepa- 
rated hospitals, merits thoughtful attention. 
At least some of the friction found between 
professional groups in hospitals and some of 
the failures in communication between those 
who give orders and those who carry them 
out is in manifestation of widely separate 
views of the nature and progress of mental 
illness held by different occupational groups. 
The diagnosis of this problem (as in psychi- 
atry generally) leads to no immediate sure- 
fire treatment. Whether educational efforts 
within the hospital and community can be 
effective is problematic. If, for example, 
Authoritarianism is characterologically im- 
bedded, as the California group suggests 
(Adorno et al., 1950), no lecture series will 
dispel it. Perhaps, in hospitals at least, per- 
sonnel selection on attitude factor scores may 
prove salutary for patients. But this should 
be preceded by empirical evidence concern- 
ing the relationships we all assume. 

The present report describes the first step 
in a larger investigation. Work in progress in- 
cludes assessment of opinion in the larger 
community, in the families of mentally ill vet- 
erans, and the relationship between person- 
nel OMI factor scores and patient release 
rates over the 12 mental hospitals of the Vet- 
erans Administration’s Psychiatric Evaluation 
Project. 
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SUMMARY 

A collection of 70 Likert-type opinion items, 
largely relevant to the mentally ill, was ad- 
ministered to most of the employees having 
frequent contacts with patients in two large, 
geographically widely separated Veterans Ad- 
ministration neuropsychiatric hospitals (NV 

541 and 653). The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to identify and measure the 
salient dimensions underlying these opinions 
and to begin the exploration of the construct 
validity of these dimensions by determining 
their relationships to the respondents’ occu- 
pation, education, age, and sex. To this end, 
in each hospital separately, the item inter- 
correlations were subjected to centroid fac- 
tor analysis followed by quartimax rotation. 
Scales were developed to measure each of the 
five factors identified in the analyses, and the 
resulting factor scores were related by analy- 
ses of variance to occupation, education, age, 
and sex. The results of all analyses in the 
two hospitals were the same in all essential 
regards; thus, the following conclusions apply 
to both: 

1. Five salient opinion-attitude dimensions 
were identified. Therefore, attempts to work 
in this area with single scales (e.g., “pro-anti” 
mental patient, custodialism-humanism) over- 
simplify this domain. Further, correlations 
among factor scores for these dimensions are 
trivial or zero. The five factors were: 

Factor A—Authoritarianism. This is clearly 
identified with the California F Scale and in- 
cludes its authoritarian submission and anti- 
intraception combined with a view of the 
mentally ill as an inferior class requiring co- 
ercive handling. It accounts for about half 
the communal variance among the items, the 
other factors sharing the remaining half about 
equally. 

Factor B—Benevolence. A kindly, pater- 
nalistic view towards patients whose origins 
lie in religion and humanism rather than 
science. 

Factor C—Mental Hygiene Ideology. A 
positive orientation which embodies the tenets 
of modern mental health professionals and the 
mental hygiene movement whose leitmotif is 
“mental illness is an illness like any other.” 

Factor D—Social Restrictiveness. The cen- 
tral belief here is that the mentally ill are a 
threat to society, particularly the family, and 
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must therefore be restricted in their function- 
ing both during and after hospitalization. 

Factor E—lInterpersonal Etiology. A 
cumscribed factor whose positive pole reflects 
the belief that mental illness arises from in- 
terpersonal experience especially deprivation 
of parental love during childhood. 

2. Among the demographic variables, occu- 
pation and the closely related variable of edu- 
cation are substantially related to factor 
scores, particularly Factors A, B, and C. Edu- 
cation gives rise to curvilinear relationships 
with Factors B and C. 

3. Age and sex show either zero or weak 
relationships with the factor scores. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF PATERNAL ABSENCE ON 
MALE CHILDREN’ 
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“That children are best reared in a home 
with two loving and understanding parents is 
so obvious as to need no statement” Dorothy 
Barclay (1959) has commented, typifying 
current opinion. This viewpoint is so prevalent 
that it comes close to heresy to question it. 
Although William Goode (1956), in his com- 
prehensive study of divorce, points to the al- 
most total lack of research on the effects of 
divorce on children, he concludes: 

At every de nental phase of childhood, the 
child } 
parent) as an object ol 
tion or even a a 
safely. ... It 
the father had no 


needs the who is usually the absent 
identifica- 
rebel 
would be surprising if the absence of 


child 


love, security, or 


figure against whom to 


effect on the 


The same view prevails throughout social sci- 
ence. Few empirical studies of child develop- 
ment fail to include the words “intact homes” 
as a criterion of sample selection. It has long 
been the tradition to view anxiety as a pri- 
mary outcome of father (Fenichel, 
1945; Freud Gardner, 1959). Such dis- 
orders as alcoholism, homosexuality, and to- 
talitarian tendencies have been attributed to 
paternal absence (Meerloo, 1956). The high 
incidence of broken homes the 
linquent population has led to theories which 
might account for the apparent causative re- 
lationship (Burton & Whiting, 1960; Whit- 
ing, Kluckhon, & Anthony, 1958). 

In research comparing united homes with 
those in which the father is permanently or 
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temporarily absent, and in psychological and 
psychoanalytic theory concerning paternal ab- 
sence, attention has been particularly centered 
on three areas of personality development: 
the extent to which the child develops a fem- 
inine as opposed to a masculine self-image, 
the intensity and type of anxiety which he 
experiences, and the probability of his engag- 
ing in antisocial behavior. In the following 
pages, we will examine various hypotheses in 
these areas as they relate to a (primarily) 
lower-class sample of boys. In the analyses, 
comparisons are made between boys raised in 
permanently broken homes and those in united 
homes. By varying the subgroups compared, 
the dynamic relationship between family dis- 
order and abnormal behavior is assessed. 


METHOD 
Design of the Research 


During the 1930s, Richard Clark Cabot 
the project, from which the subjects for this study 
taken, as an adjunct of an 


initiated 
of broken homes were 
experimental program 
delinquency in Cambridge and Somerville 
Powers & Witmer, 1951). 

For an average period of 5 years, between the ages 
of 10 observed at home, at 
school, workers, who 


prevention of 
Massachu- 


aimed at the 
setts 


and 15, 255 boys? were 


and at play. Trained social 
Because 
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included 
retired 


2 Originally 325 boys had been 
} 


of heavy load, YS were 


project in 1941, 
cause of their death o1 


Case 


additional boys were dropped be 
of Massachusetts 
The original sample was Teachers 
police, and other officials recommended boys whom 
they believed showed signs of incipient delinquency 
The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study staff gath 
ered information about them for the matching pro 
cedure treatment and the other 
to be placed in a control group) so that the criteria 
a willingness to participate 
with similar back 
“general per 
boys in the 


noving out 
elected as follows 


one boy to receive 
of selection consisted in 
ability to find 
grounds in family structure, age, and 
sonality.” To avoid stigmatizing the 
project, an approximately equal number were added 
who were considered “normal” by the same author 
ities (again, equally divided between the 
ind the groups) 


and two boys 


treatment 
control 


361 
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other week, 
well as the 


visited the families approximatel) 
noted the behavior of the parents as 
child. The counselors would appear unannounced, 
with a frequency which made it possible to ob 
the families at meals, leisure, in the 
midst of crises, and during their ordinary daily rou 
tines. They their 
visit. Thus, running records wert 
jects between 1939 and 1945 

In 1956 and 1957, 
case record and 
a number of variables ranging from occupation and 
religion to affectional 


ever) 


erve 
during their 


recorded observations after each 


kept tor 
her 


trained researchers read 


rated the boy and his parents on 


interaction. Interrater agre¢ 
ment, tested on a sample, was high* and 
several factors point to the validity of the 
tion obtained in this manner. Expected relationships 
which might have l 

operation of a halk 
lower-class boys were not pictured is 
sive and the brighter boy were not picture 
ers). Most importantly, the categorized 
the case records yielded strong relationships to « 
pletely independent 
among the when 


(McCord & McCord 0) 


random 
informa 
indicated a middle 
effect were not found 


more 


ratings ol 


deviance 


they had become adult 


measures of social 


subje 


Sample Characteristics 


105 | 
Because we wished to focus on 
the effects of paternal absence, we dropped boys 
were not living with their natural mothers (12 

lost both parents and had lost their mothers) 

the 18 who had step- or foster fathers. The rem: 
ing 55 boys from broken homes were living with th 
natural mothers; these were children 
had died (24), deserted 
hospitals (4) 


Among the 255 boys® in the 
one or both parents 


study 


whose fathers 
(8), been placed in mental 
, were serving long prison terms (3), or 
whose parents had been divorced or legally 
arated (16). The 150 whose natural parents 
were living together were used for the control group 

A number of studies have indicated that broken 
homes are associated with low socioeconomic status 
(Burgess, 1950; Hollingshead, 1950; Weeks, 1943). 
To the extent that social class affects personality de- 
velopment, this relationship between social class and 
family stability may lead to false conclusions regard 
ing the effects of broken homes. Since the Cam 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study centered upon the 
congested areas of these two cities, the entire sampk 


SPT)- 
ep 


bovs 


8 Between 1955 and 1957, these 
matched control group who had received no direct 
attention from the project were traced through the 
Massachusetts Board of Probation, mental hospitals, 
and various agencies dealing with alcoholism. It was 
found that the treatment program had no discernible 
effect upon criminality or McCord & 
McCord, 1959, 1960). 

4 The reliability of each of the ratings is fully dis 
cussed in Origins of Alcoholism (McCord & McCord, 
1960). 

5 From 237 families. 


subjects and a 


alcoholism 
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Father devi 
Mother d 
Both deviant 


Neither ‘ 


had a strong 

ison of fathers’ 

united homes within tl 

statistically significant 

groups 

Various studies have indicated that Cath 

ilies may more stable, although th 

to contribute more than their share of desertion 
38; Monahan & Kephart, 1954 
cords he mother’s religion show 

homes and 


been 


united 
I ) raised 
Catholic mothers 
Theorists have als iggested that the 
a her behavior to 
absence. P. O. Tiller 
sailors’ wives whose 
tended periods of tin 
whose husbands were ! 
tective and stressing otf 
trast to happiness and self-realiza In 
ple, we did not find a significantly greater incidence 
of either maternal N 
punitiveness (499/449) in the broken 
in the united homes. Nor did we find signif 


ferences between the mothers’ attitud 


vedience and I 
1 


overprotection 31 ) or 


sons? in united homes and broken hor 
Two potentially important varia 

strongly differentiated broken home | 

in united homes. William Goode (1 


about a third of his sample of divorce 
4 


sexual or alcoholic deviance of their 
primary cause of divorce. We for 
higher proportion of deviant 
or promiscuous) fathers 
others (p < .025) 
homes than among the 
living together (see Table 1) 
In addition, a 
the boys in broken 


among the 
bovs 
significantly low portion of 


homes had immigrant fathers 


Throughout the research, the cl juare tes 
tailed, was used when N > 30 and the Fisher test 
two-tailed, was used when N < Differences wert 


t, twe 


considered significant if p< < 
™“Warm” mothers openly (pressed 

tion; “cold” mothers showed 

seldom demonstrated affection; “an 

displayed extreme variation between overt affection 


their affec 
concern, but 
jivalent” mothers 
“r 


und overt rejection; and “rejecting” mothers cared 
} 


little for their children or their welfare 
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rABLE 2 


Nerent efiect 


from the 


aivid 


hildhood 


middl 

iffectior tability (non 

leviant mothers 

ribution 

limen 

Since 
separation 
death, the 

tually be 

ere used 

living to- 

gether it 0 groups: the 3 nose parents quar- 

reled constantly and were in overt conflict, and the 

] 

i 


120 wh elatively tranquil. 


RESULTS 
Feminine Identification 
One of the most widely held beliefs about 
the effects of paternal absence is that male 
children will develop unusually strong femi- 


nine components in their personalities. Three 
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sets of ratings on the 205 boys in our study 
were used to test feminization in the father- 
group: homosexual tendencies, de- 
pendency, and lack of aggressiveness.* Al- 
though the trend of past evidence would sug- 
gest that father-absent boys would be rela- 
tively more feminine (Burton & Whiting, 
1960; Leichty, 1960; Lynn & Sawrey, 1959; 
Winch, 1949), more dependent (Stolz, 1954), 
and less aggressive (Bach, 1946; Sears, Pint- 
ler, & Sears, 1946), we found that neither 
homosexuality nor dependency differentiated 
significantly between the boys whose fathers 
were absent and those whose fathers were 
present and that the aggression scale was sig- 
but in the opposite direc- 
(Eighty-seven per- 


absent 


nificantly related 
tion from that predicted 
cent of the broken home boys, as opposed to 
67% of those from tranquil homes, were mod 
erately or strongly aggressive.) 

Since aggressive behavior may be consid- 
ered as an exhibition of “masculinity,” it 
seemed probable that those who were both ag- 
gressive and showed signs of feminine identi- 
fication ® were expressing an instability in sex 
role identification or defending against femi- 
This combination of femi 
(as compared to 


identification 
behavior 


nine 


nine-aggressive 


feminine-nonaggressive behavior) was found 
significantly more frequently among boys in 
broken homes than among boys in tranquil 
001). 

Since both parental conflict and paternal 


homes () < 


absence were related to feminine-aggressive 


behavior, it seemed likely that either parental 


8 Boys were considered to have strong homosexual 
sometimes wore 
a girl, 


ndencies if they played with dolls 
ssses, frequently expressed the wish to be 
were overtly homosexual. They 
to be dependent if they showed an unusually strong 


were considered 


desire for adult approval. Femininity and dependency 
related to each other. A three 
ranging irom 


were not significantly 
point scale of behavioral aggression, 
little to unrestrained, 

® Boys who evidenced high dependency or strong 
showing 


was used 


homosexual tendencies were classified as 
feminine identification. We hypothesized that fem- 
inine identification without 
would arise from the effect of an ambiv 
alent nondeviant mother or from the combination of 
rejection from a stable father and affection from a 
whose parents 


feminine iden 


with or aggression) 


“teasing” 


mother; among the boys 


were of these types, 


stable 


ev idenc ed 


tification. 
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TABLE 3 


Sex RoLe BEHAVIOR 


Masculine* 
Feminine-nonaggressive 
Feminine-aggressive 


conflict or parental deviance (found in al- 
most equal proportions among broken and 
conflictful homes)*® might fully account for 
the difference. Neither of these explanations, 
however, fit the data. We reasoned that pa- 
rental conflict would have been among 
homes severed by death of the father; yet a 
higher proportion (58%) of the sons in these 
homes showed feminine-aggressive behavior 
lable 3). 

To check whether the home milieu rather 
than paternal absence itself was responsible 
for the high rate of feminine-aggressive be- 
havior, we used the group of boys with simi- 
lar backgrounds in united homes. 

Because the comparison with matched con- 
trols (see Table 4) showed higher feminine- 
aggressive behavior among broken home boys 
(p < .005), the difference in sex role behav- 
ior could not be attributed simply to 
ditions which might have precipitated the 
family break. 

Analysis of the father-absent boys pro- 
vided a clue to their reasons for sex role con- 
flict. We contrasted sons whose mothers were 
normal (affectionate and nondeviant) with 
those having mothers rated abnormal. In 
these two groups of boys, the age at which 


less 


(see 


con- 


10 Immigrant families, too, were found in almost 
equal proportions among broken and conflictful 
homes, i.e., they were less likely to be either con- 
flictful or severed. 


TABLE 4 


Sex Rote BeHAvior 


Masculine 
Feminine-nonaggressive 
Feminine-aggressive 


McCorp, 


AND E. THURBER 

paternal absence began and the reason for 
had different 
behavior differences 
aggressive behavior 


such absence relationships to 


sex role These suggest 
that feminine 
ent origins in broken homes in which a nor- 


mother had 


has differ- 


mal, as opposed to an abnormal, 
remained. 
Whereas the 
left was of great 
mothers 
it had slight relationship to feminine-aggres- 


when his father 
importance among boys 


child’s age 


whose were warm and nondeviant, 


sive behavior for boys raised | bnormal 


mothers Table 5) 
normal 


Va 
(see 
Boys reared by mothers showed 
feminine-aggressive behavior only 
thers left when the boys were between the 
ages of 6 and 12 (p< .01). 2 


Since only 25 
of their matched controls indicated sex 


if their fa- 


| 
roie 


TABLE 5 


Wao Exar 
SRE VE BEHAV 


N 
mott 


Abnort 


conflict of this type, the home milieu of these 
boys were apparently not responsible for their 
high rate. Studies of children’s sex differenti 
ated behavior give reason to believe that the 
years of middle childhood may be critical 
ones in the development of sex identification 
In an early study, P. H. Furfey (1927) noted 
little sex differentiation in the play of 6-8 
year olds, with increasing separation and dif 
ferentiation after that age. Observations of 
recreational clubs at the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit indicated that 5- and 6-year-olds 
seem to ignore sex as a basis for choosing play 
groups, but that sex gation is almost 
complete for 10- and 1l-year-olds (Camp- 
bell, 1939). Studies of friendship choices 
point to the same phenomenon (Moreno, 
1934). 

Previous research with father-separated 
samples whose mothers were probably “nor- 


segre 
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mal” by our criteria tend to point also to the 
importance of age at the time of separation 
A study by Sears et al. (1946) found that 
early differences in sex role behavior between 
father-absent and father-present boys had be- 
gun to disappear by age 5. Bach (1946), 
however, reported evidence of femininization 
among 6-10 year olds whose fathers had been 
absent 1-3 years 

Early separation, as Sears et al. (1946) sug- 
gested, may result in sex typing delay—but 
both theirs and our evidence indicates that 
this short duration: 
probably because the boy is able to find sub- 
stitute role models during the period of sex 
identification. During the critical years of sex 


effect is of relatively 


identification, perhaps because memory of the 
father interferes with adoption of a substi- 
tute model, loss of the father seems to have a 
more permanent affect on sex role identifica- 
tion. By age 12, the process of sex role identi- 
fication is probably fairly complete, thus, ex- 
plaining the absence of feminine-aggressive 
behavior among the older boys raised by nor- 
mal mothers. 

Among boys raised 
age at the time of separation was of relatively 


by abn 


ormal mothers, 
minor importance in relation to feminine-ag- 
gressive death of the father 
Table 6), however, seemed to be highly pro 
ductive of this type of confused sex role be- 
havior (p < .05). 

One can argue that death of the father 
raises a conflict in the male child between his 
desire to replace the father and his denial of 
this desire; yet this theory does not explain 
among those whose 


(p< .05) who 


behavior (see 


the Jower proportion 
mothers were 
showed feminine 


It seems reasonable to explain this type of 


affectionate 
aggressive behavior 


sex role instability among boys exposed to 
cold or rejecting mothers in terms of depend- 
ency needs and their satisfactions: When re- 
sources for satisfaction of dependency needs 
are limited (as they would be in broken homes 


of this type), the child becomes both more de- 
pendent on this limited source and also more 
resentful of his dependency because it fails to 
1 Thus, such children re- 


bring satisfaction 


11 It seems likely that a relationship between ma- 
ternal rejection and parental separation or divorce 


see Newell, 1936) leads to disproportionate repre- 


PATERNAL ABSENCI 


rABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE Wo EXuHisirep FEMININE 
AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


(V=11) 36 


Normal mother 
} (N =20) 40* 


sponded to the conflict by being relatively de- 
pendent and feminine, and simultaneouly be- 
having aggressively, in a compensatory mas- 
culine fashion. 


Anxiety 


Although it has received less research at- 
tention, the belief that paternal absence* re- 
sults in anxiety is widespread. Specific re- 
search relating anxiety to paternal absence 
has yielded conflicting results. A number of 
studies have linked such various manifesta- 
tions of anxiety as feelings of inferiority, poor 
school performance, immaturity, and tensions 
to paternal absence (Hardy, 1937; Lynn & 
Sawrey, 1959; Rouman, 1956; Stolz, 1954) 
Other studies have found no evidence of in- 
creased anxiety (Leichty, 1960; Rowntree, 
1955; Russell, 1957). In an attempt to clarify 
this confusion in the literature, we tested three 
hypotheses derived from clinical theories 

Hypothesis 1. Father-separated boys should 
manifest many or intense fears because their 
heightened Oedipal desires cannot be brought 
to gratification (Freud, 1953), or because the 
child fears that his mother will him 
(Gardner, 1959). We found no confirmation 
of this hypothesis that loss of the father re- 
sults in abnormal fears. Forty percent of the 


desert 


studies of 
identification 


sentation of this type of home in 
the effects of broken homes on sex rok 
Whiting (1961) suggested that cultures in which 
there are exclusive mother-child sleeping arrange 
ments also tend to define the maternal role in terms 
which would be considered abnormal in our society 
(i.e., maternal rejection and promiscuity are common 
among them). It seems possible that the cross-cultural 
relationship found between father separation in in- 
fancy and evidence of sex role conflict is dependent 
upon the limited resources for satisfaction of de- 
pendency needs in these cultures 


some 
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rABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE WuHo EXuisirep SEX ANXIET) 


( 


Broken home (A : 
Conflictful home (V = 30 


rranquil home (V = 120 


*® Forty-1 


anxiet 


broken home boys and 40% of those raised 
in tranquil homes gave evidence of abnormal 
fears (e.g., fear of the dark or excessive fear 
of bodily injury). Among boys reared in con- 
flictful homes, 50% had abnormal fears. These 
negative results relating paternal absence to 
abnormal fears tend to confirm the findings 
of Rowntree (1955) for matched pairs of pre- 
school children in Britain and Russell (1957) 
for amatched pairs of school age children in 
America. 

Hypothesis 2. Father-separated boys should 
have anxiety about sex; this should be par- 
ticularly strong for those whose fathers have 
died (Fenichel, 1945). A number of boys ex- 
pressed to their counselors their concern over 
achieving normal sexual relations or about 
their sexual adequacy; others publicly mas- 
turbated during periods of tension.** These 
boys were considered to be sexually anxious. 
Although a significantly higher proportion of 
those whose fathers were absent than of those 
whose homes were tranquil evidenced sex 
anxiety (p < .02), roughly the same propor- 
tion of those whose parents were in open con- 
flict were sexually anxious (see Table 7). 

There was little variation within the father- 
absent group in the proportions who showed 
sex anxiety: 45% of those whose fathers were 
12 The two measures were significantly related in 
the sample (~ < .01). 


TABLE 8 


ORAL TENDENCIES 


Oral regression 

Oral and anxious 

Neither 

® Thirteen percent of the mate 
gression. 
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| 


compared 5 of those whose fa- 


living, to 
thers had died; 54% of those whose mothers 
were rejecting and 41% of those 
ers were affectionate evidenced sex anxiety. 
None of the four boys with affectionate devi- 
ant mothers evidenced sex anxiety. Although 


whose moth- 


sex anxiety was prominent among boys raised 
without their fathers, the fact that 49% of 
the matched controls (compared to 47%) ex- 
hibited sex anxiety suggests that high sex 
anxiety may not be specifically related to pa- 
ternal absence 

Hypothesis 3. Father-separated boys should 
(Fenichel, 1945) 
excessive smok- 


show signs of regression 
Thumb sucking, nail biting, 
ing, and constant playing with the mouth 

oral ten- 


signs of 


behavioral 
forms of behavior may 


were used as 


dencies. Since these , 
also indicate general anxiety, only those who 


did not exhibit abnormal fears were classified 


rABLE 9 
PERCENTAGE WHO SHOWED S 
OF ORAL REGRESSION 


as showing oral regression. Oral regression 
was found most fre- 
quently among the The 
relationship was not, however, strong enough 


it had occurred 


though not oral anxie ty, 
father-absent group 
to reject the possibility that 
by chance (see Table 8). 
As a further check, 
gression in relation to normal and abnormal 
mothers among the father-absent bovs. Al- 


we examined oral re- 


though the proportion showing oral regression 
was not higher among the normal mother 
group than among those raised in tranquil 
homes (8%/10°%), the comparison revealed 
a significantly higher proportion (see Table 


9) showing signs of oral regression (33%) 


among those whose mothers were rejecting 


or deviant (p < .005). 

Rejection or deviance, with or without pa- 
ternal absence, might have explained oral re- 
gression. Comparison with the matched group 
led to rejection of this hypothesis. 
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Reasoning that death of the father would 
most fully realize the Oedipal wish, we hy- 
regression among 


pothesized boy Ss 


whose fathers had died. This hypothesis, too, 


greater 


was not supported. These comparisons indi- 


probably following 


cate that paternal absence, 


conflict, in combination with maternal devi- 


ance or rejection result in oral regression. 


{ntisocial Behavior 


ynal crim- 
roken homes to anti- 
to be general 
broken 
that 
1959). 


as well as professi 
] 


Phe lay public 
inologists have linkes 
behavior. Ther 
that the 
g criminals is 


SOC ial seems 


agreement proportion of 


homes amo! greater than 


of the general population (Shulman, 
two measures of anti- 
social The 


selors’ reports ol direct observations permitted 


It was possible to use 
for our sample. 


behav Or coun- 


: f rimar forance ¢ loarine 
ratings Of primary reference groups during 


Boys whose primary reference 


delinquent gangs participated in 


adolescence 
groups were 
behavior disapproved by the majority in their 


community. In 1955, court records for each 
of the subjects were obtained as an additional 


independent record of criminality these 
traced the boys into adulthood. Those who had 
been convicted for a felony (or for a crime 
which would be a felony if the boy were an 
adult) were considered criminals 
[here was little support for the theory that 
paternal absence led 
A significantly higher proportion of 
continued to live 
together despite conflict 
than either those whose parents were in little 
conflict (p 


(p 05) 


to delinquent gang ac- 


tivities. 
those boys whose parents 


1 considerable overt 


O1) or those W hose fathers were 


absent were gang delinquents (see 


Table 10). 
[hat parental conflict rather than paternal 
absence tends to result in gang delinquency is 


given further support by the fact that the 


PATERNAL ABSENCE 


rABLE 11 


PERCENTAGE WuHo Became ( 


older the boy at the time of the break, the 
more likely he was to become a gang delin- 
quent. It should further be noted that a sig- 
nificantly higher proportion of those who had 
parent substitutes (34%) than of those who 
lived in tranquil homes had become gang de- 
linquents. This latter group, it appears, is 
responsible for the apparently high rate of 
juvenile delinquency among the broken home 
population of the lower class—a correlation 
which has been erroneously attributed to the 
absence of a paternal model.** 

Using convictions for felonies as a measure 
of antisocial behavior, the expected relatively 
high rate of criminality was found among the 
father-absent group (see Table 11). Tranquil! 
homes produced a significantly lower propor- 
tion of criminals than did the father-absent 
homes and the conflictful homes (p < .025). 

Several findings point to the fact that the 
absence of a generally stable home environ- 
ment, rather than the specific absence of the 
father, is related to criminality: (@) boys 
reared by parents who were in overt conflict 
were as likely to become criminals as boys 
from father-absent families; (6) the criminal 
rate among boys who had parent substitutes 
was identical (i.e., 36% became criminals) to 
that of the father-absent boys; (c) the crim- 
inal rate increased with an increase in the age 
of the boy at the time of the family break; 


With this theory in mind, we recomputed the 
Glueck & Glueck, 195 

Jur enile De linque ncy 
boys into those who did 


figures reported in 


breaking down the 


Glueck 
Unraveling 
} 


roken home ind those who 


substitutes. Recomputed, the 
that 
are causally related to de 
their 500 delinquents, 72 
without parent 
umong their 500 nondelinquents, 111 were 
parent substitutes. In con 
trast, 230 of the delinquents, compared to 60 of th 


nts, had substitute parents 


id not have parent 
longer support the theory 
homes as such 


Among 
from broken homes 


Glueck figures no 


roxen 


linquency were 


substitutes ; 


irom 


broken homes without 
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and (d) none of the 13 father-absent boys 
cared for by warm nondeviant mothers whose 
fathers had not 
inals.** 


been deviant became crim 


SUMMARY 


—— 
205 bovs 


Repeated direct observations of 


and their families during a period of 


approx- 
imately 5 years ol their early idolescence and 
court records for convictions for felonies were 
used tu assess the effects of paternal absence 
upon boys. The sample, drawn from former 
members of the Cambridge-Somerville experi- 
ment, came from a lower-class, relatively de- 
prived environment. The results of this study 


suggest the following conclusions 


1. Although feminine-nonaggressive behav- 
ior was negatively related to paternal absence, 
feminine-aggressive behavior appeared to be 
produced by paternal absence if the boy was 


between 6 and 12 when his father left, or the 
mother was deviant or rejecting (especially if 
the father had died). 

2. No support was found for the theory 
that paternal absence leads to abnormal fears 

3. Intense sexual anxiety was found among 
almost half of the boys who had lost their 
fathers. Yet this anxiety seemed to be a re- 
sponse to a generally unstable environment 
rather than to paternal absence per se 

4. Oral regression related to 


absence only among those 


father- 
mothers 


was 
whose 
were deviant or rejecting 

5. Gang delinquency was found to be un- 
related to paternal absence, although it did 
occur more frequently in broken homes in 
which the father or mother had been replaced 
by substitutes. In fact, the proportion of gang 
delinquents among boys whose parents quar- 
reled but remained together was significantly 
higher than among those whose fathers were 
absent. 

6. The relationship between criminality and 


paternal absence appears to be largely a re- 
sult of the general instability of broken homes 
rather than of paternal absence in itself. 


The evidence drawn from this sample indi- 
cates that many of the effects often presumed 


14 Nine of the 10 father-absent boys whose mothers 
were both rejecting and deviant had been convicted 


for felonies. 


Me Cor D 


AND E 
to result from paternal absence can, largely, 
be attributed to certain parental characteris- 
tics—intense conflict 

which 
families. 


rejection, and deviance 


ly 


occur more commonly in_ broken 
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Recently, interest in the perceptual defense 
hypothesis has been subsiding. It would ap- 
pear that the storm of questions and criti- 
cisms raised in numerous experimental and 
theoretical analyses has discouraged further 
study of the concept. Questions of the effects 
of variables such as familiarity, set, recency, 
and frequency of occurrence (Howes & Solo- 
mon, 1950; Postman, 1953; Postman, Bron- 
son, & Gropper, 1953; Solomon & Postman, 
1952), as well as what Eriksen (1958) calls 
the “bugaboo of unconscious perception,” 
have all but obscured the experiments which 
have demonstrated that psychological defense 
mechanisms are detectable in perceptual rec- 
ognition behavior (Chodorkoff, 1954; Erik- 
sen, 1951, 1952a, 1952b, 1954; Eriksen & 
Eriksen & Davids, 1955; 
Lazarus, Eriksen, & Fonda, 1951). 
studies cannot be dismissed on the grounds 
of poor methodology or design. Although they 
have not directly contributed to our under- 
standing of the perceptual processes involved 
they do represent an important body of in- 
formation which is useful to our understand- 
ing of defensive behaviors. Even before we 
know how the individual defends himself 
against threatening stimuli, it can be argued 
that his defensive responses are in themselves 
important data, particularly in the clinical 
study and description of the individual. 

Eriksen’s (Eriksen & Browne, 1956) argu- 
ment that the individual’s perceptual proc- 
esses and his verbal recognition responses can 


Browne, 1956: 


These 


i This article is adapted from a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Department of Psychology and the 
Committee on Graduate Study of Stanford Univer 
sity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The author wishes 
to express his appreciation to the members of th« 
doctoral committee: Kenneth B. Little, Chairman; 
Quinn McNemar and Sanford Dean, for their help 
in the planning of the study; and to the staff and 
the patient group of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Palo Alto, for their participation in the 
study. 


be distinguished and studied separately lends 
an added rationale for the continued study of 
defensive behaviors by perceptual recognition 
experiments. 

rhe present study attempts to show that 
certain groups of hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients, who utilize different defensive patterns 
in dealing with their conflicts and anxieties, 
re spond differentially in their reported recog 
nition of conflict relevant stimuli. 

Consistent individual differences in response 
and 


to situations where anxiety self-esteem 


threat is experienced have been reported in 
numerous previous studies. Several such stud 
ies (Carlson, 1954; Eriksen & Browne, 195¢ 
Eriksen & Davids, 
that such differences can be related to scores 
on the Hy and Pt scales of the MMPI, two 
scales interpreted as measures of ways sul 
handle their anxieties. Eriksen 
Davids (1955) report that subjects with high 
Pt scores and low Hy scores are Clinically 


] 


1955) have demonstrated 


je cts 


rated as using 
with low Pt and high Hy scores 
gest that the research relating MMPI scales 
to differences in anxiety distin 


guishes between persons on the 


less repression than subjects 


They sug 


response to 


Same 


behav- 


clinically found 


ior variables that are 
to defensive reactions. The present study ex 
tends the 
such diagnostic 
broader diagnostic 


differences betwee 
(Hy and Pt) to a 
classification. 


demonstrated 


groups 


Many of the previous studies of perceptual 
defensive behaviors were conducted with nor- 
mal subjects (Blum, 1954; Chodorkoff, 1954 
Neel, 1954). It is believed that the use of 
hospitalized psychiatric patients enables us to 
study the effects of more extreme degrees of 
defensive behaviors on recognition thresholds 
Further, it is important to make sure that the 
stimuli presented are indeed anxiety arousing 
for the individual subjects. 

The two concepts involved in this study of 
perceptual recognition behaviors are “percep- 
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tual sensitization” and “perceptual defense.” 
As first formulated by Postman, Bruner, and 
McGinnies (1948), perceptual sensitization 
is the lowering of the reported recognition 
threshold for an object or concept which is 
acceptable to the organism, or which can be 
used to avoid or reduce discomfort and main- 
tain well-being. Perceptual defense, on the 
other hand, is the elevation of recognition 
thresholds for stimuli which would result in 
discomfort, or which would threaten the in- 
dividual’s sense of well-being. Both phenom- 
ena are assumed to be adjustive and purposive 
in the functioning of the indi- 
vidual 

On the basis of these definitions, one would 
expect that all individuals would rely on per- 
ceptual defense for all actual or potential 
anxiety producing ideas of objects. It is a 
common clinical observation, that 
certain individuals tend to respond to threat- 
ening stimuli in an immediate and direct 
fashion. Rather than reacting by delayed 
recognition or avoidant behavior, they seem 
to be on the lookout for them. In such in- 
stances, presumably there is a lowering of 
thresholds for anxiety producing stimuli, and 
thus sensitization toward them, rather than 
perceptual defense. This seems to be particu- 


general life 


however, 


larly true when the early recognition of the 
stimuli permits the individual to avoid the 


associated pain or discomfort. Perceptual de- 
when 


fense would seem to occur more often 
anticipatory recognition of stimuli will not 
reduce or help avoid discomfort. On the basis 
of such reasoning, Rosen (1954) was able to 
produce alternation in perceptual recognition 
thresholds as a function of the utility of the 
increased or delayed perceptual response in 
avoiding painful stimuli. The results of his 
study generally substantiated the hypothesis 
of the utilitarian function of perceptual recog- 
nition behavior in maintaining the individual’s 
well-being and equilibrium. 

The logic of the reasoning concerning the 
adjustive utility of perceptual recognition be- 
havior led directly to the present attempt to 
relate perceptual sensitization and defense to 
defensive reactions observed in clinical prac- 
tice. On the basis of both theory and ob- 
servational experience, it was possible to de- 
velop predictions of differences in recognition 


thresholds of persons utilizing different de- 
fensive patterns. 

Three generalized defensive patterns were 
identified: Externalization, Internalization, 
and Acting-out. This classification of defen- 
sive patterns most nearly resembles Rosen- 
zweig’s (1945) grouping of reactions to ag- 
gressive, and hostile impulses. In the present 
study, individuals who use the externalization 
defensive patterns (Externalizers) tend to re- 
duce anxiety by denying the personal origin 
of the conflict or impulse, and find objects or 
concepts in their environment to attribute or 
project the motivation onto. Individuals using 
the internalization defensive pattern (Inter- 
nalizers) tend to reduce their anxiety by de- 
nial of the personal relevance of the conflict, 
but avoid even the projected or displaced ex- 
pression of it. Individuals utilizing the third 
defensive pattern of acting-out, reduce anx- 
iety associated with impulses or conflicts by 
immediately discharging them, usually sym- 
bolically, in verbal and nonverbal behavior. 
This group is similar to the Externalizers in 
the direction of expression, but they do not 
necessarily involve active denial of the per- 
sonal relevance or origin of the impulse or 
conflict. 

The following hypotheses were formulated: 

Hypothesis 1. Individuals utilizing the ex- 
ternalization defensive pattern will exhibit 
perceptual sensitization to anxiety producing 
stimuli. The specific prediction is that Ex- 
ternalizers will report a lower recognition 
threshold for conflict relevant stimuli than 
for matched neutral stimuli 

Hypothesis 2. Individuals using the inter- 
nalization defensive pattern will exhibit per- 
ceptual defense against threatening stimuli. 
The prediction is that Internalizers will re- 
port a higher recognition threshold for con- 
flict relevant stimuli than for matched neu- 
tral stimuli. 

Hypothesis 3. Individuals who typically 
act-out their conflicts and impulses directly, 
will exhibit perceptual sensitization for threat- 
ening stimuli. The prediction is that Acter- 
outers will report lower recognition thresholds 
for conflict stimuli than for matched neutral 
stimuli. The expectation here, however, is that 
Acter-outers will show less differential in their 
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recognition thresholds between conflict and 
neutral stimuli, than will the Externalizers. 

A fourth corollary hypothesis tested is that 
the difference in the recognition thresholds 
would be greater between stimuli related to 
the individual’s primary problem areas and 
matched neutral stimuli than between those 
stimuli related to secondary problem areas 
and their matched neutral stimuli. 


METHOD 


Subjects were 51 adult male hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients between the ages of 21 and 45 years 
(median age of 32 years), selected by the following 
criteria: normal vision, demonstrated ability to read 
and write English, normal intelligence, willingness to 
cooperate with experimental procedures, and the 
availability of a complete clinical history, including 
psychological tests, case history data, and clinical 
observations.* 

Selection and classification of each subject into one 
of the three categories was based on consensus judg- 
ment of the ward psychiatrist, ward nursing staff, 
group or individual therapist for subjects undergoing 
treatment, and at least one psychiatric aide. These 
judges were contacted separately and asked to sub- 
mit names of patients who were known to have their 
major conflicts in one of the following three problem 
areas: control of aggressive, hostile impulses; expres 
sion of sexual impulses; and feelings of dependency, 
and who typically defended themselves against one 
or more of these conflicts by using one of the three 
defensive patterns studied. Following this, the judges 
were seen in a group to discuss and verify their sepa- 
rate clinical evaluations of patients who met the se- 
lection criteria. Using this procedure, three groups of 
17 patients each, were obtained for the final sample.® 


2 Comparison of the three groups with respect to 


psychiatric diagnoses disclosed the following dis- 
tribution: Externalizers (NV = 17): Schizophrenic Re- 
action (Paranoid), 8; Schizophrenic Reaction (Un- 
differentiated), 6; Inadequate Personality, 1; Phobic 
Reaction, 1; Anxiety Reaction, 1; Internalizers (N 
=17): Schizophrenic Reaction (Paranoid), 11; 
Schizophrenic Reaction (Catatonic), 1; Schizophrenic 
Reaction (Mixed), 1; Schizophrenic Reaction (Un- 
differentiated), 4; Acter-outers (N=17): Schizo- 
phrenic Reaction (Paranoid), 5; Schizophrenic Re- 
action (Hebephrenic), 2; Schizophrenic Reaction 
(Catatonic), 1; Schizophrenic Reaction (Simple), 1; 
Schizophrenic Reaction (Undifferentiated), 6; In- 
adequate Personality, 1; Anxiety Reaction, 1. 

3 During the selection and classification procedures, 
it became apparent that the subjects were seen by 
the judges as experiencing some degree of conflict in 
all three areas selected. Further investigating resulted 
in the impression that the three conflict areas se- 
lected essentially would apply to all the patient 
population. It was decided to treat the conflict 
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While there is no quantitative estimate of the reli- 
ability of this evaluation and selection procedure, the 
inclusion of only those patients about whom ther: 
was complete agreement by the judges insured a 
meaningful clinical classification of subjects 


Measures 


Two types of visual stimuli were used in the recog 
nition measures. The first type consisted of 30 words, 
15 conflict relevant and 15 neutral. The 15 conflict 
words consisted of three sets of five words, each set 
relating to one of the three conflict areas. These con- 
flict words were selected on the basis of the pooled 
ratings of 10 clinical psychologists. The 15 neutral 
words were from the Thorndike-Lorge 
(1944) tables as having the same frequency of usage 
as the conflict words. In addition, only those neu- 
tral words which contained the number of 
letters and resembled the conflict words in configura 
Conflict words which were not 
were assigned the lowest fre- 


selected 


same 


tion were selected 
listed in the tables 
quency category 

Each stimulus word was printed in ink on clear 
plastic and made into 33” X 4” slides for presenta- 
tion. In the word stimuli test, each conflict relevant 
word was preceded by a neutral Except for 
this limitation, the order of presentation of words 
was randomly determined and different for each sub- 
ject within a given group. However, the same order 
of presentation was used in all three groups. The 
matched conflict and forth in 
Table 1. 

The 


line drawings 


word 


neutral words are set 
second set of visual stimuli consisted of 16 
Eight drawings depicted scenes which 
were judged neutral by the same group of clinical 
psychologists who had selected the conflict 
and the remaining eight drawings consisted o/ 
sets of four pictures each, judged to represent the 
areas of sex and aggression. Due to the lack of rater 
agreement on pictorial depiction of dependency, 
drawings illustrating this conflict area were not in- 
cluded in the test. The neutral and conflict pictures 
were matched in so far as all involved two 
people, with males and females appearing the sam« 
number of times in the conflict and neutral pictures 
These drawings were photographed, and the positive 
negatives made into 34” X 4” slides. In the picture 
stimuli test, each conflict relevant picture was pre- 
ceded by a neutral picture. 

In order to determine the effect of familiarity on 
picture recognition scores, and to a certain extent 
the effect of set, all subjects were shown one-half 
(eight) of the pictures prior to the experimental test- 
ing. The particular set of eight pictures was varied 
so that no consecutive subjects within one of the 
three groups were exposed to the same set. This pro- 
cedure of familiarizing one-half of the pictures con- 


words 
two 


scenes 


stimuli as representing conflict areas of varying in- 
tensity for all subjects. The essential function of the 
judge’s evaluation was to designate a particular con- 
flict area as primary or secondary for each subject. 
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ting, he was presented with three practice word 


slides and three picture slides just prior to the pres- 
entation of the experimental word or picture tests 
This procedure was based upon the findings in a 
pilot study that there was a noticeable drop in the 
recognition threshold between the first and second 
word or picture stimulus, but the recognition thresh 
old tended to be stabilized beginning with the third 
stimulus 

In the experimental tests, each stimulus was pre 

a se nted once, using the procedure of increasing the 
BEGGING ; illumination of the slide from a previously estab 
CLINGING LUSTE] lished level of illumination well below the recog 
HELPLI 1IGH¥ nition threshold of any of the pilot subjects, to the 
NURSIN NESTING level where correct identification was reported. The 
subject was instructed to report his identification of 
the stimulus as soon as he could read or see it, * 
_mene before he was sure,” and “even if the word or pic- 
ERECTION , 1 ture seemed foolish or unusual, because some wert 
PEN PEN unusual.” The recognition threshold score for the 
stimuli was taken as the number of volts registered 
on the rheostat when the subject correctly identified 
the stimulus. 

In certain of the analyses, differences scores (DS) 
were used. These scores were the deviation of the re 
ported recognition threshold for conflict stimuli from 
neutral stimuli. The use of this intraindividual sta 
tistic permitted the control of individual differen 
in general perceptual acuity. 


cocK* 


CUNT® 


“even 


the 

—— . 
others which RESULTS 
Stimulus slides for both words 


Table 2 presents the difference between the 
mean recognition scores for conflict and neu- 


} 


presented from a projection lan 
a rheostat to increase and systematically control the : : 
slides. The slides were shown on tral words and pictures for the Externalizers, 

screen at a distance of 8’ from the Internalizers, and Acter-outers. Also presented 

Gistance, the letters in the words are the standard deviation for the set of 

and 2.5” wide; t picture image was 


; wide 


7 


recognition scores, and the standard error of 
the differences between the correlated mean 
scores. A minus DS indicates that reported 

ual testing session lasted approximately 1.5 recognition of conflict stimuli is at a lower 
After the subject was acquainted with the set threshold than reported recognition for neu- 


rABLE 2 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LECOGNITION SCORES FOR CONFLICT 


67.85 
— 
O1.43 


64.60 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES FOR CONFLICT RELEVANT WorpDs 


Group 


Aggressive 


Externalizers 
Internalizers 
Acter-outers 


M 


These scores were computed as the deviatior 


Note 


tral stimuli, while a positive DS indicates that 
the conflict stimuli have a higher reported 
recognition threshold. 

All three major hypotheses are confirmed. 
Externalizers and Acter-outers report lower 
recognition thresholds, and Internalizers re- 
port higher recognition thresholds for both the 
conflict words and pictures. 

Recognition threshold scores for the con- 
flict words and pictures correlate .69 for the 
three groups combined. Recognition scores for 
the neutral words and pictures correlate .47. 
Both coefficients are significant beyond the 
.001 level, and support the conclusion that 
the two types of visual stimuli evoke similar 
recognition behavior in the individuals studied. 

Certain additional questions concerning the 
recognition difference scores associated with 
these three patterns of defensive behavior re- 
quire examination. The first is whether the 
three groups differ among themselves in their 
differential response to conflict and neutral 
stimuli. The second question, of interest in 
the clinical field, is whether the three groups 
vary significantly in their response to the con- 
flict and neutral words and pictures, and the 
third is whether the specific types of defen- 
sive reactions are significantly associated with 
particular conflict stimuli. 

To consider these questions, a pseudo- 
triple-classification analysis of variance (Mc- 
Nemar’s, 1955, Case XVII) of the difference 
scores of the three groups for the words, and 
for the picture stimuli was made. The results 
of the analysis with the word stimuli indi- 
cate that only the variation among the groups 
is significant. The differences in the mean dif- 
ference scores for the three types of conflict 
words (sex, aggression, dependency) are not 


AND PICTURES 


Dependent ul 
15.69 
12.89 


99? 


19.29 
10.31 
12.45 


significant. The interaction between types of 
defensive reactions and types of conflict words 
is similarly nonsignificant. Table 3 presents 
the mean difference scores for the three groups 
on the words and pictures related to the con- 


flict areas. 

From the results presented in Table 2 we 
would expect the difference between the DSs 
of the Internalizers and Externalizers, and 
between the Internalizers and Acter-outers, 
to be significant. It was of interest, however, 
to test the hypothesized difference in the size 
of the mean DSs for Externalizers and Acter- 
outers, since the same direction was predicted 
for both groups. The difference between the 
DSs of these two groups for the word stimuli 
is nonsignificant (¢ = .67); the difference be- 
tween their DSs for the picture stimuli, how- 
ever, is significant at the .02 level (¢ = 2.22). 

The results of the triple analysis of vari- 
ance of the picture DSs show a similar sig- 
nificant difference among the mean DSs of 
the three groups. Unlike the results with the 
word stimuli, the difference in the mean DSs 
for the two types of conflict pictures (sex and 
aggression) is significant for the combined 
groups. However, the interaction between 
types of defensive reactions and types of con- 
flict pictures is nonsignificant. Moreover, Ex- 
ternalizers and Acter-outers differ significantly 
in the magnitude of their DSs for conflict 
relevant pictures 

Analysis of the effects of the familiarization 
procedure on the reported recognition thresh- 
olds of conflict and neutral pictures indicates 
that familiarizing subjects to one-half of the 
pictures in the pretesting procedures has the 
effect of significantly lowering the reported 
recognition scores in the experimental test 
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sessions for both the familiarized conflict 
relevant and neutral pictures, for all groups. 
However, the mean difference between con- 
flict and neutral pictures remains significant 
beyond the .001 level for the three groups 
under both conditions. One may conclude, 
then, that while the familiarization procedure 
tends to lower the recognition scores for both 
conflict and neutral pictures, the direction 
and the magnitude of the difference in recog- 
nition thresholds for conflict and neutral pic- 
tures for the three groups is essentially un- 
affected 

In addition, an analysis was made of the 
possible effects involved in the subject be- 
coming acquainted with the type of task re- 
quired by the experiment. The question arises 
whether exposing the subject to one or the 
other tasks first (word or pictures), has the 
effect of lowering the recognition threshold 
for the other type of stimuli, presented sub- 
sequently. This question not only has to do 
with familiarization effects, but also involves 
the possible influence of set, 
exact process Cannot be specified 

The mean recognition 
and neutral words and pictures under 


although the 


scores for ¢ 


the two 


experimental procedures of presenting words 
first or presenting pictures first were analyzed 


by four double classification analyses of vari- 
ance. The first analysis was of the conflict 
word recognition scores under two orders of 
presentation. The results indicate that 
senting the pictures first does not significantly 


nre- 
pre 


effect the recognition scores for the conflict 
words for the three groups. The second analy- 
sis was of neutral word recognition 
Results of this analysis indicate that present- 
ing the pictures first has the effect of signifi- 
cantly raising the recognition scores for the 
neutral words for the 
ternalizers, but does not significantly alter 

scores of neutral words for 

Acter-outers. This interaction effect was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. The third analysis 
was of the recognition scores for conflict pic- 
tures. Presenting the words first significantly 
raises the reported recognition of conflict pic- 
tures for both the Externalizers and Acter- 
outers, but lowers the reported recognition of 
conflict pictures for the Internalizers. This in- 
teraction effect is significant at the .001 level 


scores 


Externalizers and In- 


recognition 
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The fourth double classification analysis of 
variance was of the neutral pictures recog- 
nition scores. In this case presenting the words 
first has the effect of significantly raising the 
recognition scores for neutral pictures for the 
Externalizers and Acter-outers, but the re- 
verse effect of significantly lowering the recog- 
nition scores of neutral pictures for the In- 
ternalizers. The interaction effect here is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level. 

In addition to the main predictions, the fol- 
lowing secondary prediction was tested: sub- 
jects will report larger difference scores be- 
tween recognition of their primary conflict 
area and neutral stimuli, than between their 
secondary conflict area and neutral area. Be- 
cause only two conflict areas were used in the 
picture test (sex, aggression) only subjects 
who had been classified as having one of these 
as their primary conflict were used in the 
analysis of the mean difference scores for pic- 
ture stimuli. 

No significant differences 
tween recognition scores of words related to 


are found be- 


primary and secondary conflict areas. With 
picture stimuli, only one significant difference 
is found and that contrary to prediction. Ex- 
ternalizers show a larger difference between 
secondary conflict area and neutral pictures 
than for the primary-neutral comparison 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained support the hypothe- 
sis that groups of individuals using different 
types of clinical defensive patterns report dif- 
ferent perceptual recognition thresholds for 
conflict related stimuli. The differences ob- 
tained and the predicted direction of the dif- 
ferences were not altered when the effects of 
familiarity with the stimuli and with the task 
Previous studies (Chodor- 
1953) have described 


were considered. 
koff, 1954; Postman, 
the occurrence of perceptual defense and/or 
perceptual sensitization in individuals but 
questioned whether such perceptual patterns 
were true for groups as a whole. The results 
reported here, while in no way contradictory 
of the interpretation of these phenomena as 
“individual” suggest, however, that they may 
be “general” when persons are categorized on 
the basis of their clinical defensive reactions 
It was primarily the empirical findings of in- 
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dividual “exceptions” in these earlier studies 
which led to the present attempt to relate 
types of perceptual reactions to clinical types 
of defensive reactions. 

The finding that the three groups did not 
vary significantly in their differential response 
to the three types of conflict words suggests a 
generality of defensive reaction to conflict 
stimuli. This is in contrast with the results 
reported by Kurland (1954) who found a 
lack of generality in defensive reactions of 
hospitalized patients to conflict words. How- 
ever the present results are consistent with 
the general clinical impression that hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients respond in most anx- 
iety producing situations with a more total, 
“massive,” generalized defensive reaction. The 
failure to find a significant of 
types of conflict words with types of defen 
sive reactions (considering the question con- 
cerning the relationship between conflict areas 
and different defensive reactions) was not un- 
expected since the particular defensive reac- 
tions studied here are ones which cut-across 
conflict areas. 

The differences in the combined group’s re- 
sponse to pictures portraying sexual and ag- 
gressive activities suggests that depiction of 
sexual behavior elicits a stronger defensive 
reaction generally. Aggression is more com- 
monly depicted and expressed in our motion 
pictures and television media than blunt por- 
trayal of sexual activity. This difference in so- 
cial prohibitions, however, seems less promi- 
nent in written descriptions of these behav- 
iors, which may help explain the failure to 
find differences in recognition of sex and ag- 
gression word stimuli. 

The finding that Externalizers and Acter- 
outers differ significantly in the magnitude of 
their difference scores for conflict pictures 
(Table 3) suggests that externalization is as- 
sociated with greater sensitivity to conflict 
stimuli, and in a sense, less distortion, than 
the acting-out defensive reaction. In distin- 
guishing between these two defensive patterns 
however, the acting-out pattern seems to in- 
volve less distortion in that conscious denial 
of impulses or anxiety is less characteristic, 
whereas active denial of the impulse is an im- 
portant characteristic of externalization. The 
major characteristic of the acting-out pattern 


association 
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of defense is lack of inhibition of the expres- 
sion of the impulse, not the distortion of it 
The results of the analyses of the effects of 
the order of presentation of tasks seem inex 
plicable. No hypothesis examined was found 
satisfactory ‘he only clear implication of 
order effects is that no blanket statement can 
be made concerning the effects of familiarity 
on recognition thresholds without considering 
the defensive pattern of the indi- 
vidual. Postman has made the state- 
ment that equal familiarity with stimuli tends 
to diminish differential recognition thresholds. 
The results reported here, however, show that 
familiarity tends to raise and/or lower recog- 
nition thresholds, depending on the defensive 
reaction characteristic of the individuals. Per 
haps with normal subjects familiarity has the 
general effect of lowering recognition thresh- 
olds, but it appears that such an effect is not 
present in hospitalized psychiatric gr 
Five out of the six separate tests fail to 
support the secondary hypothesis that indi- 
viduals respond differentially to stimuli re- 
lated to their primary conflict areas and to 
their secondary conflict areas. There seems to 
be no explanation for the finding that one of 
the six tests was significant at the .05 level 
(but in the opposite direction predicted) other 
than chance. The failure to support the pre- 
dicted differential response to primary and 
secondary conflict area stimuli is consistent 


reaction 


(1953) 


oups 


with previously discussed finding that hos- 
pitalized patients show a generality in defen- 
sive reactions to all threatening stimuli. 
Classification of psychiatric in 
terms of their patterns of recognition of 
threatening stimuli and/or interpersonal stress 
would seem clinically useful and important 
The defensive patterns used here cut-across 
the lines of conventional diagnostic groups 
They are descriptive of the direction of ex- 


patients 


pression of defensive responses in individuals, 
and may be useful in studies of differential 
patient response to various types of reinforce- 
ment and psychiatric treatment. Perhaps most 
important, such a classification scheme is 


based on clinically observable behaviors. Ull- 
mann (1960) has recently demonstrated the 
feasibility of such a classification, based on 
case history material, and has developed a 
rating scale for such purposes. In addition, 
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he has derived and cross-validated an MMPI 


scale which differentiates such 


groups 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was concerned with the 


recognition behaviors of individuals 


different patterns of 
It was hypothesized that the defensive pat- 


acting-out would 


visual 
using clinical defenses 
terns of externalization and 
be associated with perceptual sensitization for 
threatening stimuli, whereas the defense 
of 
with perceptual defense 


ie pat 


tern internalization would be associated 


against threatening 
stimuli. It was also hypothesized that patients 
would show differential recognition behaviors 
to primary and secondary conflict area stimuli. 

Words relating to sex, aggression, and de 
pendency, and pictures portraying sexual and 
aggressive behaviors were the two types of 
visual stimuli used for the experimental meas- 
ures. Reported visual recognition was meas- 
ured by the level of il 


identification. 


umination required for 


It was predicted that clinically defined Ex- 


ternalizers and Acter-outers will report lower 
thresholds 
report higher recognition thresholds for con- 
flict stimuli than for matched neutral stimulli 
The results confirm these predictions. The 
prediction that patients will show differential 


*1) 


and Internalizers will 


recognition 


recognition responses to primary and second 
ary conflict area stimuli was not confirmed 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


CRIME AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


MALCOLM 


Washingt 

MMPI studies of criminals have demonstrated 
that there are personality differences between 
this group and normals (Panton, 1959; Stanton 
1956). However, studies which have attempted 
to differentiate various types of criminal activity 
on the basis of MMPI data have met with little 
success (Levy, Southcombe, Cranor, & Freeman 
1952; Panton, 1958; Pothast, 1957) 

One reason for this failure to differentiate 
among crime classification groups appears to be 
related to the common practice of discarding 
MMPI profiles with deviant validity scores. Stan- 
ton (1956), for example, discarded 89 out of 298 
MMPI profiles because of their presumed in- 
validity; his criteria for elimination were: “raw 
scores of over 30 on the Question scale, 7 and 
over on the Z scale and 17 and over on the F 
scale.” A recent study (Gynther, 1961) has 
shown that so-called “invalid” MMPI F scores 
are meaningfully related to diagnosis and aggres- 
sive behavior and that elimination of such data 
prior to analysis leads to biased results, particu- 
larly in dealing with individuals who display anti- 
social actions. 

Another reason for the lack of, success in find- 
ing differences in personality and/or level of ad- 
justment among crime groups seems to be asso- 
ciated with a failure to adjust for the effect of 
variables such as age, intelligence, and socioeco- 
nomic level which are known to influence MMPI 
profiles (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). For exam- 
ple, Panton (1958) sorted 1,313 prisoners into 
six crime classification groups (i.e., aggravated 
assault, property theft, etc.), but gave no infor- 
mation concerning the above mentioned variables 
except to state that prisoners with intelligence 
quotients below 80 had been excluded 

Another problem with MMPI research has to 
do with the extreme complexity of the data to be 
analyzed. In this connection, it would be helpful 
if a single MMPI score could be used as an in- 
dicator of adjustment or personality type. In 
their recent summary of MMPI research, Dahl- 
strom and Welsh (1960) state that “the F scale 
value probably serves as the best single measure 
of severity of illness.” From the context it is 
clear that by ‘ illness” the authors refer to emo- 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE MMPI F, AGE, AND Kent EGY 


VARIABLES FOR THE DIFFERENT CRIME CLASSES 


MMPI F scores Age 


S 


M 


Nm 
os 


39.00 
92 53 
40.00 


4 


D> ot 


¥ 
_o 


+t 
t 


-hwuinu 


» major question raised by this study is 
MMPI F_ whether crime and psychopathology are related 

list and the smallest with other relevant variables controlled. Table 
at the bottom. Ex- ummarizes the analysis of covariance. The ob- 
1 of the ble reveals wide differences tained F value 30 is highly significant (p 
the ime groups with regard ? < .001). This result indicates that the differences 
und Kent variable is noteworthy, for ex- in mean MMPI F scale values among the crime 
at the » highest mean F scores are groups cannot be accounted for by the differ 
with sexual crimes ences among the groups in mean ages and mean 
th Panton’s (1958) Kent scores. If one accepts Dahlstrom and 
rsive group gave the Welsh’s (1960) assertion that the F scale is a 
the other hand, the low measure of psychopathology, the conclusion is 
from voyeurs and exhibi- that crime groups obtaining large F values are 
ir inclusion in a Sexual emotionally “sicker” than crime groups obtain- 
10se who commit lewd _ ing small F values. In the present instance, then 
would tend to ot ne might say that sex criminals (excepting 
It might be pointed yoyeurs and exhibitionists) are most emotionally 
f the Lewd Acts disturbed and persons charged with assault and 
Lis gt up would be virtu- battery, drunken driving, voyeurism and/or ex- 
usual practice of discarding hihitionism, and nonsupport are least emotion- 
a, Te lly disturbed. It would be of interest to know 
, Fiano ~;, Whether our findings would also hold for con- 

crimes of youth, whereas : 

kill and 


ssociated 


victed persons not referred for sanity examina- 


tions 


are similar 
less. 1960) TABLE 2 


sentative of ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCI 
very nature MMPI F Score, AGE, anp Kent 


1g father and EGY Score 


that one . 
Adjusted means 


forgers, — Within-groups 
an Kent Total 


nsistent with most statements 


yut this crime category 
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It was stated earlier that most of these indi- 
viduals were returned to the courts, whereas a 
minority were retained in the hospital. The ques- 


tion may well be raised as to differences in F 


scores between these subgroups. One might hy- 


pothesize that only those with extremely high F 


scores would be retained in the hospital. Analy- 
sis of the data lends no support to this conjec- 
ture; the mean F score of those returned to the 
courts was 8.49 and the mean F score of those 
retained in the hospital was 7.50. There are varia- 
tions in percentage of cases in each crime cate- 
gory retained in the hospital; however, rank-dif- 
ference correlation crime category as 
ranked by mean F score and as ranked by per- 
centage of cases retained in the hospital is +.09 
which indicates that these variations are not re- 
lated to F score 

In view of our findings concerning persons who 
commit sexual acts, it is noteworthy 
that over 25 states and the District of Colum 
have enacted special statutes, commonly ref 


bet ween 


aggressive 


to as sexual psychopath laws, which provide for 
commitment of the sex offender to a mental hos- 
pital (MacDonald, 1958). The offender is not re- 
leased until he has recovered 
safely discharged without danger to society. In 


statutes, the 


or until he may be 


contrast to other criminal special 
statutes do not require that the offender be legally 
insane to qualify for treatment in a mental hos- 
pital rather than detention in a prison. The exist- 
ence of a !egal mechanism for handling such cases 
suggests that society is aware that sexual offend- 
ers are people with severe emotional disorders. 
1A table representing MMPI F scores of court 
cases sent to prison versus those retained in hospital 
has been deposited with the American Documenta- 
tion Institute. Order Document No. 7060 from ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., 
remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 
for photocopies. Make checks payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


SUMMARY 


betwee 


This study investigated the relations 
type of crime, age, intelligence, and degree of 
psychopathology, as measured by the MMPI F 

MMPIs were available from 190 white 
court referrals who were nearly 


status. It should be noted 


score 


male all classified 


as low socioeconomic 


that one crime class (i.e., Lewd acts on children) 


would have been excluded from the analysis if 
the usual criteria for discarding MMPIs had been 
used 

A definite relationship bet 


and degree of psychopathology 


ween type of crime 
was found. Indi- 

uppear to be 
the most seriously emotionally disturbed. No dif- 
ference in mean F I I 


between subjects re- 
leased to the courts versus those retained in the 


} 


viduals who commit sexual crimes 


score 


hospital was found. 
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Psychology 


EGO IMPAIRMENT 
IN 


IN 


LLOYD H 


1 of Guar 
ann DORIS K 
New 


Beres and Bellak (1 utilizing a 


psychoanalytic framework, conceptualize the psy- 
chopathology involved in schizophr 

Considering t 

structure of personality defined 
these authors list the following eg 


being severely im] in this 


of ego disturbance 


dis« rder 

tions to reality, regulation and control of instinc- 
tual drives, ol ught pr 
the 


tions, and the 


cesses, 
defensive func- 
In their discussion of thought processes, these 
authors characterize the schizophrenic with such 
terms as “autistic,” 
“irrational.” The Object 
to an examination of 
thought in general and concept 
ticular as evidenced 
ran and Moran (1956a, 195 and 
McGaughran, and Moran (1 Cc 


Beres’ (195 


“prelogical,” and 
Sorting Test lends itself 
of 
formation in par- 
McGaugh- 
Leventhal 


onsistent 


] 
1oose 


icteristics 


these char 
} } > ai \f 


with 


> .3)..3 ‘ ; 
6) and Bellak’s 5 aescriptions 


schizophrenic thinking, McGaughran and 


Moran speak of the concept 
involving “idiosyncratic 


of 
tion of these 
patients as forms of 
overabstractions, and ellipses in 

} i 


pased 


on “a 
synechdoc ose-representa- 
term 


tional rela 
to de S< 


they use 


ribe these typically schizopt! concep- 
tualizations 1s “open-private 


private referring 
} 
| 


“sharec 


to the conceptualization not 
and freely communicated by 
sons within the same cultur 
to the principle being 
These authors have den 


conceptualizations on 


irting 
I rting 


vate 
Test 
phrenics than in brain damaged patients (Leven- 
McGaughran & Moran, 1957) 
and nonpsychiatric McGaughran & 
Moran, 1956a the lit- 


l ynstrated 


reveais 


ore often in schizo- 


occur significantly 


thal et al., 1959; 
patients 


However a irveyv of 


su 
srature that no study has deme 
that schizophrenics produce more open 


pen-private 


responses than patients suffering from other kinds 


‘Now at niversity I nsylvania, School of 
Medicine 
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Tians 


SCHIZOPHRENIA AS REFLECTED 
PHE OBJECT SORTING TEST 


SILVERMAN ! 


and New York University 


SILVERMAN 


York University 


of psychiatric disturbance.2 Such studies are 
needed if one wishes to conclude that this type 
of conceptualization is specifically characteristic 
of schizophrenia rather than being characteristic 
of psychiatric disturbance in general. Thus, one 
of our purposes in the present research is to in- 
be drawn. Our 


leads 


conclusion 
derived from 


vestigate if this can 
second purpose clinical 
(Bellak, 1958; to 
other aspects of disturbed ego functioning on the 
Object Test which should distinguish 
schizophrenics from patients with other kinds of 
psychiatric disorders 


Beres, 1956), is investigate 


Sorting 


METHOD 
Subjects 
who 
and 


Subjects 40 adolescents (ages 11-18) 
were patients at the Hawthorne Knolls 
Linden Hill schools, open residential treatment 
ters that are divisions of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians. They were groups, one con- 
sisting of 20 schizophrenics the 20 
psychoneurotics and personality disorders (as these 
terms are used in the manual of the 
American Psychiatric Association, All 40 sub- 
jects were patients for whom there was concurrence 
on least usually the 
psychiatric social worker who was treating the pa 
The 


age, and 


were 
Cedar 
cen- 


divided int 


two 
and second of 
diagnostic 
1952) 
clinicians, 


diagnosis by at two 


tient and a psychiatrist subjects were matched 
in pairs for IQ There no 
nificant difference mean for the 
schizophrenic and neurotic-personality disorder groups 
(15.7 15.8, respectively) the mean 
IQ and 103.4). There males and 

females in each 


sex was sig- 


between the ages 


and or between 


105.8 were 17 


group 


2A possible exception to this statement are the 
findings of Rapaport He compared a group 
of schizophrenics with other psychiatric groups for 
some of the kinds of responses McGaughran and 
Moran include in their open-private category, (though 
referring to them by different and offers 
some empirical support for the differentiating power 
of a few of these signs (p. 452). However, even for 
these, the results are badly in need of further valida- 
tion since: the differentiating ability of the signs was 
arrived at ad hoc; significance were not 
reported; no indications were given that the groups 
involved were equated for age or IQ; it is not clear 
whether a “blind” the 
undertaken 


(1945) 


names), 


tests of 


evaluation of data was 





CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


Procedure 

modification of the Gold 
Sorting Test was adminis 
according to the 


The Rapaport 1945) 
stein-Gelb-Weig] Object 
tered individually to each subject 
procedure described by Rapaport. Both writers took 
part in the administration, with each of us testing 
an equal number of patients in each group. One of 
us (DKS), who had no knowledge of the subjects’ 
clinical diagnoses, “blindly” rated each protocol, plac- 
ing responses into the following four categories 

1. The Open-Private category of McGaughran and 
Moran (1956b). These authors have delineated 11 
types of open-private responses which they describe 
in their scoring manual. 

2. The Essential Looseness category described by 
Rapaport (1945, p. 406). We include this category 
for two reasons. First, it seems to involve aspects of 
the kind of thinking that was described in Category 
1, only it shows itself in the number of items included 
in the sorting rather than in the verbalization. Sec- 
ond, it was one of the four categories that Rapaport 
found best differentiated schizophrenic groups from 
both other clinical groups and a nonpsychiatric pa- 
tient group (p. 452).3 

3. Intrusion of Instinctual Drives. We included 
here responses in which the content of the subjects 
verbalization, or his behavior while giving the re- 
sponse, revealed an inappropriate expression of an 
instinctual drive. We felt that such responses should 
be scored since they reflect an impairment in one’s 
ability to control such drives which Beres (1956) 
and Bellak (1958) both have described as character- 
izing the schizophrenic. For subcategorizing these re- 
sponses, we used the breakdown employed by Holt 
(1960) in his “Manual for the Scoring of Primary 
Process Manifestations in Rorschach Responses.” 
Thus, scores were given for responses reflecting 
drives with libidinal aim (that is, responses with 
oral, anal, sexual, homosexual, or exhibitionistic- 
voyeuristic implications) and aggressive aims. The 
following are some of the responses so scored: (a) 
Libidinal—a .response referring to the imitation 
cigarette as being “like candy” was scored for its 
oral implications. (However, if the subject stated 
that the silverware are “objects you eat with,” no 
score was given. The objects involved here legit- 
imately pertain to eating and, thus, no intrusion 
of an instinctual drive could be said to have taken 
place.) A response of smelling the pipe on the smok- 
ing equipment item, was scored for its anal im- 
plications. (b) Aggressive—a score was given for 
grouping the lock with the bell and stating “this is 
a bell for warning. Let’s say the burglar is trying to 
get in a store. This lock would be on. When he 


8 The other three categories that Rapaport (1945) 
alludes to in this context are “symbolic,” “fabulated,” 
and “syncretistic,” which refer to the subject’s ver- 
balization. Most of the responses falling under these 
headings are subsumed under McGaughran and 
Moran’s open-private category, though described by 
other terms. 


breaks it, the bell goes off.” A score was given for a 


response to the white objects (cigarettes, sugar, 


filing card) by stating “all can be destroyed ver 
easily 

4. Miscellaneous. This category ta 
aspects of the subject’s verbal or 
reactions during testing that, in the “blind” 
judgment, reflected aspects of schizophreni 
turbance that could not be scored in any of 
prior categories. After all the protocol 
and the data tabulated, the Miscellaneous responses 
were re-examined. It was found that a preponder 
ance of them could be grouped into 
gories, two of which primarily seemed to reflect an 
impairment in thought 
and 6) and two of which mainly appeared to reveal 
a disturbance in the patient’s relation to reality 


was 


cover 


were scored 


four subcate 


processes (Subcategories 


(Subcategories c and d). These ad hoc groupings 


are presented below 
sponses that 
Peculiar Verbalization 

1960) in his Rorscha 

stances of linguistic usage that are autistic enou 


sound idiomatic, and 


were 


odd, recogniz: 
group membership, unfar 
p. 35).* For examy 
“all small images of 


function of with 
English, or the like” 
ject referred to the toys as 
main purposs Perseverative Thinking 
to the inappropriate use of a conceptualiz 
had been used appropriately on an earlier I 
Inappropriate Motor the subject behaved 
in the test situ ippropriately, using the ob 
jects in a manner that violated the explicit and im- 
plicit restrictions imposed by the test 
For example, one subject started to remove a screw 
from the bell with a toy screwdriver and seeing that 
it could be done decided that the ol 
together. (d) Out of Field Responses—the 
introduced the 
that were not par i t test. Thus, one 
chose the lock as his free choice item ar 
pointed to the door of the testing ym 
“they [usually] put a lock [on the door].” 
Since it was possible for a response 
ferent scorable elements, it could be scor: 
Most elements that were 


than once 
given weights of one. However, if the rater felt 


, one sub 


instructions 


jects belonged 


including in a sort 


SC ored 


the element was an extreme example of 
a particular category, she gave it double weight 
she felt that it was questionable whether the elemen 
fell into the category, she gave it half weight. Thu 
2 three-point scale was availabk 5, 1, and 
After 
“blind” rater made an overall diagnosti 
She used as her criterion her global impression of 
on a flexible weighing of the re 
above. In 


scoring the responses of a protocol, the 


appraisal 


the protocol ba 
sponses in the four 
making these judgments, each protocol was classified 


schizophrenic; psychoneurotic 


categories discussed 
in one of four ways 


# Schafer in his individual case studies, uses 
this term much as we do to describe certain aspect 


of Object Sorting Test 


(1948), 


responses 
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rABLE 1 


PSYCHIATRIC GROUPS AND ? TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THEM 


> 


w, but a forced ween the two groups is significant at the 
2 = know By level (one-tailed ¢ test).° When each of the four 
eurotic or pers 


itegories ynsidered sey] rately, the differ- 


the predicted direction, and for 


2, these differences are signifi- 


tegories will be : 5 level. Thus Hypothesis 1 is 
tics than for trongly supported by the findings of this study 
orders ’ " ma ~ P 
rde The results bearing on Hypothesis 2 are pre- 
lobally the 
»! aii rit 


h 


sented in Table 
n the When all the global judg: ents are considered 
22 of them were correct and 18 incorrect. These 


results are not significant (binomial test). When 
the “don’t know but forced choice” judgments 
are excluded, 19 cases remain in which the rater 
felt reasonably sure of her judgment. She was 
correct in 13 or 68% of these. Although the dif- 
ference is not significant, there is a tendency in 
the predicted direction (p 8, one-tailed bi- 
nomial test). However, Hypothesis 2 cannot be 


t 


id to be more than weakly supported by these 


ups, said 


al weight results 

scale 
ould be 6 The numbers presented are combined totals for 
hizo Part I and Part II of the Object Sorting Test since 
illy effective in dif- 
Of the scores 


<< 
Moran~_—i the two parts were almost equ 
Moran §ferentiating the two psychiatric groups 
scores assigned for Part I, 64.6% of them were given to 


the schizophrenics compared to ¢ , for Part II 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of this study take on particular sig- 0! the responses 
. t 


nificance when they are considered in conjunc- '™Palrment in hizoj a, there are other re- 
tion with the findings of McGaughran and Mora sponses, not covered by this category which are 
These authors demonstrated that schizophrenic t least as characteristic. We saw these respon 
adults could be differentiated from brain dam- aS agai im 


edin 
raing 


aged and nonpsychiatric patient adults on the vhich accol 


: - nounded h — 
sorting test for those responses they called open- ©*P* unded by Bere 


. ; 
mnr frnct ’ ry ‘ ] 
i Qn l 


} ¢ ire ( 4 hose ( ys Ss S rel dis- 
private. The results of the current study allow c g those functions m¢ everely dl 


for the following additional conclusions to | turbed in schizophrenia. These responses can be 
drawn: grou} into those primaril 1 
1. These open private responses no ni n turbance m the though 
differentiate schizophrenics from organics an¢ : Lzath 
nonpsy hiatric patients but they can differenti ng re 
personality 


Motor Activity 
; 


disorders. This is an important finding for the regulation an 


ate them from psychoneurotics and 


clinical use of the sorting test for differenti ect 

diagnosis. What makes the findings in this investi- tentatively con 
gation particularly noteworthy is that our schizo system (for 
phrenics did not require hospitalization, ; that considers these 
thus, do not represent the “sickest” segment of designated 


the schizophrenic population while the nonschizo- shar; 


ver differentiation 
phrenics did require residential treatment ' 


a 
gesting they have greater ego disturbance 
most patients with similar diagnoses. Thus 
would have expected the usual differences i 
functioning between schizophrenics, on the 
hand, and neurotics and personality disorder 
the other, to have been reduced by the part 


compa 


r 
samples of patients we used here. The fact that ind : 

there were still significant differences between the 0” the Object 
groups therefore attests to the differentiating ‘WO Sroups were 
power of McGaughran and Moran's open-private and all were pa 
category ment center 
These open-private responses characterize ©* iluated 


; 
adolescent schizophrenics as well as adult schizo- which it wa 
phrenics. The average number of such responses '!€5 would have 
for our adolescent group was 5.2 which is close pothesized that the 
to the 5.7 average for one adult schizophrenic Ment as to each 
group studied (McGaughran & Moran, 1956a) nificantly different 


It was a good deal lower than the 9.5 average While the second hypothesi iS 


1 
hig 


for a second adult schizophrenic group (Leven- supported by the results, the first hypothesis 
thal et al., 1959). The difference between the two strongly supported. Significant diffe 

adult groups in their average open-private re- predicted directior re found | 

sponses has been ascribed to the fact that the for three of the four categories 

second group was hospitalized for a greater length were: McGaughran and Moran’s “open-pt 
of time. responses; responses refiecting In 


trusions of instinctual drives; a group of 
The greater degree of chronicity for the [sec ; had . a, 
group, then, may be associated with a greater tend laneous responses including those labeled Peculiat 
- a a laraews . hink nannrn 
ency to employ open-private sortings, a type of con Verbalizations, Perseverative Thinking, Inappr 


ceptualization which presumably would increase with priate Activity 
increased social withdrawal (p. 89). were seen as lectil lifferent 


‘ : a ego impairme! n schizophren 
Since our adolescent schizophrenic population was 


a nonhospitalized group, it is understandable that The on 
. . - - . , 2 

their average is closer to that of the first adult i disturbance in two of the aforementioned ego func 

schizophrenic group than the second. tions, thought processes and relations to 


n-private responses seem to use to involve 


reality 
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less worthy than others 


communicat esteem or favi 


ness of self-rating recipient is one such 
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see themselves as different 
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are therefore more 
accepting of influence (Lesser & Abelson, 1959). 
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have often not 
Janis & Field, 195 
in restricted groups (Janis & 
Field, 1959) and under circumstances 

Lesser & Abelson, 1959) 

A somewhat different approach to self-esteem 
has been taken Cohen (1959). He has pro- 
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very high 
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ESTEEM AND PERSUASIBILITY 


SIDNEY I. PERLOF 


AN 
ity 
115) and by Coopersmith (1959 the basis 
of this view of Cohen has hypothe- 
sized that “threatening appeals may be rejected 
more by those of high *m than those of 
low self-esteem. On the other hand 


On 


a 
seit-esteen 


self-estec 
appeals which 
self picture might be ac- 


cepted more by the highs than by 


enhance an individual's 
he lows” (p 
stein (1959) 


{ 
by Gold 


A recent experiment 


showing that avoiders change more in response 


to minimal than to high fear appeals also pro 
the hypothesis 


reported has produc 


vides partial support for 
The study to be 


ed addi 
are relevant 5 


to Cohen’s (1 

oncerning the relationship between 
Although the experi 
other purpose, it did 
data relevant to the relationship between 


hypothesis 
i 


esteem and persuasibility 


nt was designed for an 
yield 
esteem and persuasibility. The research was origi- 
nally constructed to explore the effects of simi 
larity in personality characteristics of communi 
The 
who 
own po- 
to 
characteristics 
the 
communication than subjects receiving opposing 
from 
dissimilar to them. The data did not support the 
although will be 

similarity did have an effect on attitude change 


cator and recipient upon attitude change 


specihc hypothesis tested was that subjects 


receive communications opposing their 


sit wunicators who are similar 


on reievant 


personality 


would show more attitude change toward 


communications communicators who are 


hypothesis as shown below 
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The remainder of the paper will focus on 
Cohen’s (1959) hypothesis and will presen 
those aspects of the original method and results 


which are relevant to this hypothesis. 


only 


METHOD 

Study Design 
The selected was 
This 
authority, 


issue 
included 
feelings 


Attitude content 
Army life 


reactions to 


toward many su 


such as concerning 
an all male environment, conflicts with independence 
and intellectual The issue involves 
potential threats while at the same time it is of great 
students 


Communication 


needs, et« many 


interest to 
Subjects re ! 


of ex-college 


ceived what purporte 


to » interview men who 


in the Army 
i}, 


transcripts 
The 


as a 


communications were pre¢ 
ussion of 
Because initial attitudes toward the Army 


two pr 


were 
sented suppose: stimulus for a disé 
Army life 
were equally divided in favorability 
appeals were prepared. In both, the 
had been unexpectedly drafted and had had his ca 
reer plans interrupted. The individual summarized 
feelings toward Army life as they developed during 
his service. While the communicati 
gan with the soldier expressing his initial doubts and 
annoyance with Army life, his reaction became pro- 
gressively more favorable. The ation might 
be characterized as optimistic and buoyant, with the 
soldier making a highly adequate adjustment to the 
Army. In each situation he looked at the 
side” and secured gratifications for himself 
The anti-Army communication 
gry, and clearly showed an individual engaged in 
trivial, boring, and self-demeaning activities. Sub 
jects with initially positive attitudes received the 
anti-Army communication; those with negative at- 
titudes received the pro-Army communication 
Each communication covered identical topics 
training, the typical Army sergeant, overseas duty 
job placement and work experience, friendships in 
service, sex activities, and the degree to 
soldier felt he benefitted from his entire Army 
ience. They 
verbal skill 
Similarity. Before reading 
scripts, subjects were given personality ratings of the 
man whose comments they were about to read. They 
were told that knowing about the man would help 
them in evaluating his reactions. A [ 
ratings was constructed for subject. In 
conditon these ratings were quite similar to r: 
the subject had previously made of himself; in the 
other, they were quite dissimilar 
Esteem. Self-esteem was introduced in 
study for two purposes. First, it 
control variable for the similarity 
There was a danger that 
for high esteem subjects 
ind those for low high 
To contro] for these effects, each communicator and 
recipient were matched in esteem. Second, inclusion 
of the esteem variable permitted an examination of 
the relationship between self-esteem and persuasibility 


rsuasive 


communicator 


on be 


favorable 


communk 


“bright 
many 


was negativistic, an 


basic 


which the 
exper- 
were comparable in expressiveness and 


the interview t 


special set of 
each one 


tings 


the original 


was to serve as a 
manipulation 
dissimilar c 
would be 


ymmunicators 


low in esteem, 


esteem subjects would be 


AND NOTES 


Thus the 


1 two levels of 


favorabler 


and 


Initial Measures 
Initial attitudes. The initial measur 
week prior to the atti change 
Army 
he applicability of each 
Army life was indicated on a 
sirability ratings for each characteristic 
tained on point scales. The 
desirability ratings were scaled from 
plicable and highly desirable) to 
and undesirable An overall in 
ward Army life obtained 
ipplicability and desirability 
the characteristics 
favorable and 
point, with favorable attitudes 
below. Had _ the 

median, which was 1.5 ly 


been reclassified 


it least one 


Subjects rated 


ses- 


sion life on 1aracteristics 
adjective 


seven-f 


seven 


was 


across 
into unfavorable 


favorable 


Self-esteem. Sul 
Twenty-tv 


personality 


acteristics 

scriptive of 

interest in musi 

seven-point scales 

ests were rated for desirability on 

Both the applicability and desirability ratin 
) characteristics were i 

3 to 3 as in 
tiplied, and s 


lf-esteem, more accurately 


sli 


sever 


score 


provi 
in 
degree to which a person attributes posit 


characteristics to himself and dis 


ivOWS negative 
divided 


into high 


acteristics. Su 


median S} lit. 


elf-esteem grot 1sin a 
Subj 


A total of 58 male undergraduates from intr 
tory courses in psychology an 
in the present study. None of the subjects 


in the Army or were in the ROTC 


1 soci logy wer 


] 


Procedure 
Subjects were 
size from four t 
had 
seven. To 
munications 
carefully plann their 
as discussions of The 
cussion, as described to the subjects, was 
“considered opinions and ‘8 
viously obtained « 
stated, 


iven 


groups fewer 
minimize suspicion con 


and attitud 


man four pe 


sessions 


e measures 


| 


emphasize avowed 


pose Army life aim « 


ampli! 
rial 


ideas 
juestionnaire mat 
however, participant 
information personality 


tion to Army 


ry instructions, ea 


soldier al 
Following the 
ject was 


ticular 


Sheet with the 
unicator’s personality. These 
Army, were multilithed 
borders, special form 
different from the 


given a Rating 
ratings of the 
forms, presumably from the 
used several type 
numbers, and 


mary 


comn 


sizes, and 
] 


lookes 


etc., very 
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other questionnaire materials. After examining the 
forms, subjects rated the clarity of their impression, 
1 their expecta 
would clarify 
next 


to the sour ul 
Army life 


communications 


perceived similarity 
tions that his reaction to 
their own feelings. The 
given out on special forms marked Interview Con 
tinuation Forms, which were also multilithed. While 
handing out and collecting the Summary Rating 
Sheets and communications, the experimenters made 
of “spontaneous” remarks urging care in 
they returned to the 


were 


a variety 

handling, since 

government 
Following th 


“to maximize the meaningful: 


had to be 


stated that, 


significance of 


communicauior 1 


the discussion we would like you to review for your 
Since 
their 


ward Army life.” 
review 


selves your own attitude t 
it was necessary for all subjects to 
ypinions in a like manner 
the Army attitude questionnair The 
stressed the point that the pro 
to add depth to the discussion 
lel While one inves 


lebate 
questionnaires 


completed once again 
investigator 
were necessary 
0 avoid superfi 
‘ passing 
he attitude other was busily 
recorder which was 
a prominent ill times. Identifica 
numbers were a ed at h subject’s 
A 15-minute discussion was actually held 


} } ; 


disabused of 


ning on and “checking” a t 


recorded after 
the idea that the 
some questions on what they thought the experiment 
was about. They were communicate 
about the proceedings to others and were told tl 


i] them shortly 


which 


materials were 1 and answered 
asked not to 


’ 
resuits W 


Id be given tc 


RESULTS 
Manipulation Checks 
Communications. Differences were computed 
between the subject’s attitudes on the premeas- 
ures and his attitudes following the communica 
tion about Army life. These data are presented 
in Table 1. An analysis of variance revealed sig- 
nificant differences between groups receiving posi 
tive and negative communications (F = 96.14, d/ 
1/50, p < .001). The communicatic 
had opposite effects on the st 
though the al 
by each was not significantly different 


yject’s attitudes 
solute amount of change generated 
Similarity. The manipulation of similarity cre- 
ated differences in the ratings (on a nine-point 
scale) of perceived similarity; means for the two 
l were 3.74 for the simi i 


conditions similar comn 

for the dissimilar communicator 
54). Low 

There were no significant ef- 

ilarity 


cator, and 5.45 
(F 13.10, df ] 
greater similarity 
fects of esteem upon 
Insight into experiment. Checks were made ot 
which subjects 


numbers indicate 


perceived sin 


the degree to seemed to under- 
Subjects’ 
there 
were no significant differences between conditions 


Nearly thought the 


stand the purpose of the experiment 


free responses were scored for insight and 


on this factor ull subjects 


TABLE 1 


In ATTITUDE FROM 
TIONNAIRI 


Mean CHANGE 
Pre- To PosTQut 


Lor 


Esteem 


Received Pro 18.00 | +36.17 


communication 7) (5 (6 


Received Anti 20.86 9.50 


communi 


Army was interested in college students’ atti- 
tudes toward Army life in order to eventually 
improve these attitudes. 
Esteem and Similarity 

An inspection of Table 1 reveals that high and 
low esteem subjects differed in their responsive- 
ness to the two persuasive appeals. These differ- 
ences in persuasibility were restricted, however 
to the dissimilar communicator condition. Under 
this high tended to 
change more toward optimistic communications 
than pessimistic ones, while low esteem subjects 
showed the opposite tendency. The test of this 
8.20. df = 1/50 


absolute amounts 


condition, esteem subjects 


interaction was significant (F 
p < .01). The difference in the 
of attitude change shown by high esteem sub- 
was significant 


jects to the two communications ur 
was the 


(t 2.48, p < .025, two-tailed test) as 
difference between the absolute amount of change 
among the low esteem subjects (¢ 
two-tailed test) 

A correlation was computed between 
and attitude to see whether the 
ibove finding relating esteem and attitude change 


sel f- 
esteem initial 
could have been due to differences in initial atti 
tudes toward the Army at different esteem levels 
The negligible correlation, r 
rule out such a possibility. 


seems to 


DISCUSSION 


The relationship between self-esteem and atti- 
tude change in the dissimilar condition seems to 
support Cohen’s (1959) interaction hypothesis, 
rather than a generalized form of the simpler 
hypothesis of an inverse linear relationship be- 
tween esteem and persuasibility (Janis, 1954; 
Janis & Field, 1959). 

The high self-esteem subjects who have beer 
assumed to be avoidance oriented 


were more 
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gratifying, po- 
} 


readily influenced by optimistic 
tentially self-enhancing communications than 
pessimistic, threatening ones. Low esteem sub 
jects who have been assumed to use expressive 
or sensitizing defenses showed the opposite effect 

There seem to be two factors responsible for 
the support given to Cohen’s (1959) hypothesis 
First, the issue of Army life posed a threat to 
the subjects’ (Yale students) conceptions of 
themselves and of the type of life they believed 
they ought to lead. Second, the communications 
provided modes of anxiety reduction which varied 
in their compatibility with the subjects’ defensive 
styles. The negative communication dwelt upon 
the anxiety laden content. It thereby stimulated 
preparatory worry (Janis, 1958), which was quite 
consistent with the defenses presumed to charac- 
terize the low esteem subjects. Such defenses re- 
duce the subject’s anxiety either by projecting 
or displacing his concern with the actual source 
of his anxiety to one which is less threatening 
or by increasing his vigilance for future real 
threats and thereby reducing the possibility of 
his being overwhelmed by surprise. The positive 
communication, on the other hand, provided a 
useful means of denying the threat posed by 
Army life and was therefore consistent with the 
presumed high esteem defensive orientation. In 
either case subjects were more likely to be in- 
fluenced by messages which they could use in 
their habitual modes of anxiety reduction, if these 
communications were provided by dissimilar com- 
municators. 

Neither the theory nor the data provide a 
clear reason for the relationship discussed above 
being limited to messages stemming from dis- 
similar communicators. One plausible explana- 
tion holds that the rejection of a communica- 
tion from a similar source is akin to rejection of 
the self. This may be particularly important in 
the present case in which the message describes 
the communicator’s personal reactions. A defen- 
sive rejection of the message under these circum- 
stances might arouse more anxiety than if the 
defenses were not permitted to operate. With 
messages from a dissimilar source, this obstacle 
to the operation of the subjects’ defenses is not 
present and the tendencies described above are 
able to affect persuasibility 

It is interesting to compare this experiment 
with Goldstein’s (1959). He found a significant 
interaction between defense preference and level 
of fear appeal. Assuming the correspondence be- 
tween high esteem and avoidance, and sensitiza- 
tion and low esteem, our findings agree on the 
former defensive orientation, but not on the lat- 
ter. In his results, avoiders showed significantly 
more change to minimal than high fear appeals; 


ry 


AND NOTES 


however, sensitizers changed equally to both mes- 
sages. The difference in findings is probably due 
to differences in the communications. While Gold- 
stein’s messages differed in the degree to which 
they promoted anxiety, both were fear provok- 
ing. Each may have exceeded the threshold to 
promote by the and neither 
was of such positive and gratifying tone as to 
actually interfere with the sensitizer’s propensity 
to ruminate on his worries 


“worry” sensitizer 


SUMMARY 


It has been proposed that people high in self- 
tend to mecha- 
nisms which lead them to reject 
suasive communications and to 
optimistic On the other hand 
low in self-esteem tend to use expressive or 
tizing defenses which lead them to reject opti- 
mistic 
vant data 
for another purpose 

It was found that subjects high in self-esteem 


optimistic 


esteem use avoidance defense 


hreatening per- 
to 


people 


; 
t 


ve receptive 
messages 


sensi- 


appeals and accept threatening ones. Rele- 


were presented from a study designed 


were influenced more by 
tions than by threatening comm 

subjects low in self-esteem showed the opposite 
pattern, but these results occurred only among 
subjects received from 


sources dissimilar to subjects with respect to per- 


who communications 


sonality characteristics 
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